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Potes. 
CHRISTMAS DAY WITH THE GIPSIES. 

A welcome addition to our literature has been 
made in a very interesting volume lately published 
by Triibner & Co., entitled The English Gupsies and 

ir Language. The author, Mr. Charles Leland 
(Hans Breitmann) has dwelt in the tents of the 
dusky people, learnt their language, and has become 
familiar with their ways, manners, opinions, legends, 
and language. In one of his best chapters, Mr. 
Leland tells us that the Christian Cross is named 


by continental Gipsies Trushul, after the trident of | 


Siva. The English Gipsies call the Cross “ Trin 
bongo drum ” = the three cross roads, as represent- 
ing simply a sort of direction-post on an ordinary 
road ; but they do not associate it with “The Way 
of Life.” Mr. Leland had a conversation on the 
subject with a Gipsy, which he reports as follows: 

_ “We had spoken of Patteran, or of crosses by the way- 
side, and this naturally enough led to speaking of Him 
who died on the Cross, and of wandering, and I must 
confess that it was with great interest I learned that the 
Gypsies, from a very singular and Rommany point of 
view, respect and even pay Him, in common with the pea- 
santry in some partsof England, a peculiar honour. For 
this reason I bade the Gypsy carefully repeat his words, 
and wrote them down accurately. I give them in the 
original, with a translation. Let me first state that my 





informant was not quite clear in hismind as to whether 
the Boro Divvus, or Great Day, was Christmas or New 
Year’s, nor was he certain on which Christ was born. 
But he knew very well that when it came the Gypsies 
took great pains to burnanashwood fire. Translation.— 
‘Yes many a time I’ve had to go two or three miles of a 
Great Day (Christmas) early in the morning to get ash- 
wood for the fire. That was when I was a small boy, for 
my father always would do it. And we do it because 
people say our Saviour, the small God, was born on the 
Great Day in the field, out in the country, like we Ro- 
manis, and He was brought up by an ash fire.’ Here a 
sudden sensation of doubt or astonishment at my igno- 
rance seemed to occur to my informant, for he said, 
‘Why, you can see that in the Scriptures!’ To which 1 
answered, ‘But the Gypsies have Scripture stories 
different from those of the Gorgios (Gentiles) and different 
ideas about religion. Go on with your story. Why do 
you burn ash-wood?’ ‘The ivy and holly, and pine tree 
never told a word where our Saviour was hiding himself ; 
and so they keep alive all the winter and look green all 
the year. But the ash, like the oak (lit. strong tree) told 
of him (lit. a cross against him) where He was hiding, so 
they have to remain dead through the winter. And so 
we Gypsies always burn an ash fire every Great Day. 
For the Saviour was born in the open field like a Gypsy, 
and rode on an ass like one, and went round the land a 
begging His bread like a Rom. And he was always a 
poor wretched man like us till He was destroyed by the 
Gentiles. And He rode on anass? Yes, once He asked 
the mule if He might ride her, but she told Him no. So 
because the mule would not carry Him, she was cursed 
never to be a mother or havechildren. Soshe vever had 
any, nor any cross either. Then He asked the ass to 
carry Him, and she said yes; so He put a cross upon her 
back, and to this day the ass has a crossand bears young, 
but the mule has none. So the asses belong to (are pe- 
culiar to) the Gypsies.” 


On the subject of Christmas with the dusky 

people, a correspondent sends us the following :— 
GENUINE CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 
As taken from the Mouth of a Wandering Gipsey Girl 
in Berkshire. 

Now Christmas is a drawing nigh at hand, 

Pray serve the Lord, and be at his command ; 

And for a portion, God he shall provide, 

And give a blessing to our sou!s beside. 

Down in these gardens where flowers grows by ranks, 

* 7. * * * ~ 

And in this wicked world have we not long to stay ; 

Down of your knees, and pray both night and day. 

Down of your knees, and leave your pride, I pray. 

Little children they do learn to curse and swear 

Before they can say one word of the Lord’s Prayer. 

How proud and lofty do come people go, 

Dressing themselves like puppets at a show : 

They patch and paint, and all with idle stuff, 

As if God had not made them fine enough 

Remember, man, that you art made of clay, 

And in this wicked world have not long to stay : 

This wicked world that God he does not like, 

He ofttimes shakes his rod before he strike. 


Tune—* My Peggy is a young thing. 
Oh! Joseph was an old man, 
And an old man was he, 
And he married Mary 
From the Land of Galilee. 
Oft after he married her, 
How warm he were abroad, 
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Then Mary and Joseph 
Walk’d down to the — school, 
Then Mary spied a cherry, 
As red as any blood— 
Brother Joseph, pluck the cherry 
For I am with child— 
Let him pluck the cherry, Mary, 
As is father to the child. 
Then our blessed Saviour spoke 
From his mother’s womb,— 
Mary shall have cherries, 
And Joseph shall have none. 
From the high bough, the cherry tree 
Bow'd down to Mary’s knee,— 
Then, Mary, pluck’t the cherry, 
By one, two, and three. 
They went a little further, 
And heard a great din, 
God bless our sweet Saviour, 
Our heaven's love in. 
Our Saviour was not rocked 
In silver or in gold, 
But in a wooden cradle, 
Like other babes all. 
Our Saviour was not christen'd 
In white wine, or in red, 
But in some spring water, 
Like other babes all. 
T. 





WEATHER FOLK-LORE AT CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


From the Edinburgh and London publishing 
houses of Blackwood & Sons there has lately been 
issued a notable volume of Weather Folk-Lore, by the 
Rey. C. Swainson, Vicar of High Hurst Wood. The 
first part of this amusing volume deals with “the 
superstitious side of weather-lore,” the second part 
contains sayings relating to the heavenly bodies, 
atmospheric influences, and prognostics drawn from 
the habits of animals, birds, insects, &c. In the 
Preface to this book, Mr. Swainson remarks that 
“ certain days have been in various countries con- 
sidered as ominous of the ensuing weather. The 
popular sayings attached to them are of great 
antiquity, and, therefore, the alteration of the 
Calendar has affected them in a material degree.” 
The first sample below refers to Christmas-day on 
a Thursday. In the Harleian MSS., 2252, fol. 154, 
there is a curious early poem, in which the quality 
of the seasons is foretold as depending on the day 
of the week on which Christmas falls. The Rev. 
C. Swainson gives it entire in his Weather Folk- 
Lore. The following extract is apt for the Thurs- 
day, Christmas-day of the present year :— 

“Yf Crystmas day on Thursday be, 
A wyndy wynter see shalle yee, 
Of wyndes and weders all weked, 
And harde tempestes stronge and thycke. 
The somer shalbe good and drye, 
Cornys and bestes shall multiplye, 
That yere ys good londes to tylthe, 
And kynges and prynces shall dye by skylle : 
What chylde that day borne bee, 
Hee shaile have happe ryghte well to the, 
Of dedes hee shalbe e and stabylle, 


Of speche and tonge wyse and reasonabylle : 





Who so that day ony thefte abowte, 
Hee shalbe shente wyth-owtyn dowte : 
And yf sekenes on the that day betyde, 
Hyt shall sone fro the glyde.” 
The subjoined seasonable extracts speak for 
themselves :— 
“ Christmas and Epiphany.— 
Da Nadal, 
Un fredo coral, 
De la veccia, 
Un fredo che se erepa— Venice : 
i.e. At Christmas the cold is heart-piercing ; at Epi- 
phany-tide it is perishing. 
The Bergamese say, 


L’é'n fred che sa crépa. 
Christmas and Candlemas.— 
Entre Noél et Ja Chandeleur. 
Il vaut mieux voir un loup aux champs 
Qu'un carton (knave) Jaboureur.— Nord. 
A windy Christmas and a calm Candlemas are signs 
of a good year. 
Christmas and Carnival. 
Nadal nebius—Carneal arius : 
i.e. A cloudy Christmas—a fine Carnival. 
Christmas and Easter. 
In weather-lore Christmas and Easter are almost 
inseparably connected. Thus, 
A warm Christmas—a cold Easter. 
A green Christmas—a white Easter. 
Sua, eguberris sump’urrequi ; 
Pascos, aldis adarrequi— Basque : 
i.e. We must make up our fires at Christmas with 
logs, and at Easter with branches. 
Griine Weihnacht—weisse Ostern. 
Weihnacht im Klee, 
Ostern im Schnee. 
Chresdag an der Diihr, 
Ostern 6m et Fiir. 
A Noél au balcon, 
A PAques au tison, 
A Noé!l les moucherons, 
A Pa&ques les glacons. 
General Proverbs respecting Christmas. 
Fina a Nadal né fréd né fam : 
De Nadal in 1a, 
Fréd e fam i se ne va: 
i.e. Up to Christmas, neither cold nor hunger; after 
Christmas, cold, hunger, and snow. 
Up to Christmas, it is ‘ Kraljewitsch Marko!’ ie. 
song and dance. : 
After Christmas, it is ‘Alas, my mother!’ te. 
weeping and sorrow.— Herzegovina. 
Aprés grant joie vient grant ire (colére), 
Et apres Noél vent bise.” 
The above quotations from Mr. Swainson’s work 
will afford, it is hoped, a fair idea of its quality. 
+ 





CARD-PLAYING AT CAMBRIDGE, A.D. 1529. 

Mr. James Bass Mullinger, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, is the — author of a recently 
published work, The University of Cambridge, 
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the Earliest Times to the Royal Injunction of 
1535.” It is a volume of upwards of 600 peges, 
in every one of which there is proof of rare abili 
most happily and successfully applied. The fol- 
lowing extract, referring to Cambridge at Christ- 
mas time, 1529, is a sample of Mr. Maullinger’s 
style:— 

“ With Stafford dead, Bilney discredited, and Barnes in 

rison, the Cambridge reformers might have lacked a 
eader, had not Latimer at this juncture began to assume 
that prominent t whereby he became not only the 
foremost man of the party in the University but the 
Apostle of the Reformation in England. His Sermons 
on the Card, two celebrated discourses at St. Edward's 
Church in December, 1529, are a notable illustration of 
the freedom of simile and quaintness of fancy that cha- 
racterizes the pulpit oratory of his age. Delivered, more- 
over, on the Sunday before Christmas, they had a special 
relevancy to the approaching season. It was customary 
in those days for almost every household to indulge in 
card-playing at Christmas time. Even the austere 
Fisher, while strictly prohibiting such recreation at all 
other times of the year, conceded permission to the Fel- 
lows of Christ’sand St. John’s thus to divert themselves 
at this season of general rejoicing. By having recourse 
to a series of similes, drawn from the rules of primero and 
trump, Latimer accordingly illustrated his subject in a 
manner that for some weeks after caused his pithy sen- 
tences to be recalled at well nigh every social gathering ; 
and his Card Sermons became the talk of both town and 
University. It need hardly be added that his similes 
were skilfully converted to enforce the new doctrines he 
had embraced, more especially he dwelt with particular 
emphasis on the far greater obligation imposed on Chris- 
tians to perform works of charity and mercy, than to go 
on pilgrimages or make costly offerings to the Church. 
The novelty of his method of treatment made it a com- 
plete success ; and it was felt throughout the University 
that his shafts had told with more than ordinary effect. 
Among those who regarded his preaching with especial 
disfavour was Buckenham, the Prior of the Dominican 
foundation at Cambridge, who resolved on an endeavour 
to answer him in like vein. As Latimer had drawn his 
illustrations from cards, the Prior took his from dice ; 
and as the burden of the former's discourses had been 
the authority of Scripture, and an implied assumption of 
the people's right to study the Bible for themselves, so 
the latter proceeded to instruct his audience how to throw 
cinque and quatre, to the confusion of Lutheran doctrines, 
the quatre being taken to denote the ‘four doctors’ of 
the Church, the cinque five passages in the New Testa- 
ment, selected by the preacher for the occasion.” 


* 


WEST’S TOY-THEATRE PRINTS. 


I can testify to the correctness of part of Mr. 
Hvsx’s note (p. 316) in reference to Bedford House 
and the column in Covent Garden. I have the 
Christmas pantomime tricks to which he refers. I 
recollected from his description that I had, amongst 
my collections of West’s scenes and characters, 
something similar, and upon searching I find what 
Mr. Husk describes, including the inscription, 
except that it is a greengrocer’s shop that is trans- 
formed into a representation of the column. The 
late is entitled, “ West’s New Pantomime Tricks, 
° 42. London, published June 13, 1825, by 











W. West, at his Theatrical Print Warehouse, 57, 
Wych Street, opposite Olympic Theatre, Strand.” 
On the same sheet is a large plum-pudding, which 
changes into a hobgoblin. 

For years I have collected West’s prints pub- 
lished for the toy theatre. They were once highly 
popular, and among other men, now celebrated, who 
would not be ashamed to own that they amused 
many evenings of their boyhood, may be mentioned 
Mr. John Everett Millais, whose father also took 
great interest in painting, or helping his son to 

aint, the scenes or characters. Another name 
~— familiar in a higher walk of histrionic art 
than West’s prints aspired to, is that of Mr. John 
Oxenford, who was a fond devotee and thorough 
appreciator of “ poor Willy West.” 

‘rom some of the original drawings I have it is 
evident that the artists went to the theatres and 
there made sketches of the scenery and costumes; 
so that West’s prints are copied from the plays as 
they were got up at the time; and I suppose West 
published scenes and characters of every play and 
pantomime of the time which attained any degree 
of popularity. 

The scenes in Ali Baba, Blue Beard, The Ele- 
phant of Siam, Ivanhoe, Korastikan, Hyder Ali, 
are extraordinarily pretty and effective. Miller 
and his Men I have in almost every size. In 
Casco Bay the characters and scenes are very good;. 
on one or two scenes there was such a run that 
they are or were very scarce, now I suppose they 
are not to be had at all. All the nautical dramas 
ase well got up, such as Black Eyed Susan, The 
Red Rover, The Pilot, and others. 

West’s prints, for execution and accuracy of 
drawing and general get-up, carried the palm over 
all others, such as Layton, Marks, Spencer, Quick, 
Hebbert, Green, Jameson, and Hodgson, though 
some of the latter’s largest scenes, sold at three- 
pence each, are well done. Some of them are 
signed “ G. C.,” which I believe stands for George 
Childs (about whom I know nothing), and not 
George Cruikshank, though some of West’s are 
executed by him (see Mr. Geo. W. Reid’s Cata- 
logue of that extraordinary artist’s works). 

However, with popularity came the imitators 
and plagiarists, and that destructive pest, cheap- 
ness. Sheets as large as those sold for a penny 
and two-pence could be had for a halfpenny, or 
even less, and, at least to boys, they appeared the 
same. Among those who destroyed the business, 
and did a good trade, Skelt of the Minories, I 
should say, was the foremost, though there were 
others, too numerous to mention, whose plates, 
instead of being well executed on copper, were 
carelessly drawn on wood. 

I do not write from personal recollection; but 
from opinions formed from looking at the different 
productions of the publishers of theatrical prints, 
and am therefore open to correction. The subject 
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has to me great interest, and I should much like 
to know whether any of your correspondents have 
taken the same interest in it that I have, and 
made collections. Mine includes specimens from 
the beginning of this century to the present time. 
But the great time for toy theatricals was when 
West flourished ; I should say from about 1815 to 
1836, though he kept his shop in Wych Street, 
where he moved from 13, Exeter Street, open for 
upwards of twenty years after, until in fact he 
died (?). When that was I do not know, nor have I 
been able to find it recorded in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

Mr. John Oxenford, in an article in the Era 
Almanac for 1870, p. 67, gave an interesting de- 
scription of the toy theatre, mentioning West’s 
prints with commendation. He says:— 

“Poor Willy West ! he has long been gathered to his 
fathers, and his plates have long been broken up.* A 
complete collection of his engravings would be an in- 
valuable addition to our knowledge of the aspect of the 
stage towards the beginning of this century, and more 
particularly of the condition of pantomime in its most 
palmy days.” 

Now I have collected, with great trouble, if not 
a complete, a nearly complete, set of West’s theatri- 
cal prints—small, large, and medium characters, 
scenes, and pantomime tricks, and they are indeed 
of the greatest interest. 

I have always been puzzled to know whether 
West drew and engraved, himself. From his putting 
“West fecit” on some; I imagine he did. 

Grimaldi figures constantly in all the panto- 
mimes. So do all the celebrated actors of the 
time, as Edmund Kean, Yates, O’Smith, the 
Keeleys, Blanchard, T. P. Cooke, Young, Kemble, 
Miss Ellen Tree, Wallack, Miss Kelly, Liston. 
One of the tricks is a box, with Mr. Quiz, Hay- 
market, written on it, which changes into Liston 
as Paul Pry. Oxberry, Emery, Widdicomb, Astley, 
and numerous others, whose names, as I am quoting 
from memory, I do not remember. 

I should much like to know who West was. I 
have heard he married a well known actress (?), and 
that by his will he directed his plates to be broken 
up (7). When and where did he die? Who were 
the artists who worked for him? I have heard 
that he presented a toy theatre, most perfectly 
finished, with full stock of accessories, to the royal 
children, which event was duly chronicled in the 
newspapers, but what I have heard is all hearsay. 

Ratex THomas. 

New Barnet, Herts. 





THE ROYAL BEAUTIFYING FLUID OF 1737. 


The following fulsome and crafty advertisement, 
worthy of The Country Journal or The Craftsman, 
in which I find it, will no doubt be interesting to 
the ceaders of “N. & Q.” at this season of the 
year :— 








“ The Royal Beautifying Flwid. 
“So exceedingly valued by the Ladies of Quality, and 
all who have used it, for its tra dent excellency in 


beautifying the face, neck, and hands to the most ex- 
uisite perfection possible, to be had only at Mr. Rad- 
ord’s Toyshop at the Rose and Crown against St, 
Clement’s Church-Yard in the Strand. It gives an 
inexpressible fine Aire to the features of the Face on the 
Spot, and surprizingly handsomeness to the Neck and 
Hands, which it immediately makes exceedi smooth, 
fine and delicately white. Nothing in the World can 
sooner or more certainly take away all disagreeable 
Redness, Spots, Pimples, Heats, Roughness, Morphew, 
Worms in the Face, Marks of the Small-pox, Sunburn, 
or any other discolouring, nor remove all Wrinkles so per- 
fectly; for it quickly makes the Skin become so incom- 
parably fine, clear, plump, soft, and beautifully fair asto 
cause Admiration in the Beholders. It really gives a 
most engaging resplendent Brightness to the whole Coun- 
tenance, and causes sparkling Life, Spirit, and Juvenile 
Bloom to reign in every Feature, and yet is nothing of 
Paint, but far exceeds it, by its bringing the Skin, whe- 
ther of the Face, Neck, or Hands, and tho’ brown, red, or 
rough, to a natural youthful Fairness, Smoothness, and 
most charming Delicacy, which Paint only faintly imi- 
tates ; neither is this Royal Beautifier prepared from the 
least Particle of Mercury, or anything Metaline, but is 
perfectly Harmless, and may be given inwardly to 
Children (!) It has also a Pleasant Scent, will not soil 
the finest Lawn, and is very agreeable to use. But these 
its admirable Properties, by which it vastly exceeds any- 
thing whatever for the like purpose, have occasion'’d 
many to imitate it under various other Names, beware 
therefore, of such Impostures; the true Royal Beauti- 
fying Fluid, that has given such universal Satisfaction to 
so many Ladies of Distinction, being only to be had at 
Mr. Radford’s Toyshop, above-mentioned, at 3s. 6d. a 

Bottle, with Directions given with it, large and full.” 
From other specialities of Mr. Radford’s trade, 
as I find them elsewhere advertised in the same 
paper, as also from the trade of other advertisers 
using the same denomination, I gather that toy- 
dealing in those days was to a great extent a simu- 
lated business; Scipio without and Catiline within. 

RorLe Enrtwisie, F.R.H.S. 

Farnworth, Bolton. 


BRETON PECULIAR CUSTOMS AND MANNERS. 

I. Cocks in Apvent. II. Mistetoz Breears. III. 
Women Woorrs. IV. Marrrace Farr. V. Provs 
Wives AND Marpens. VI. Women’s Rieuts RepupiaTep. 

The following paragraphs are taken from a work 
of some repute in Brittany, though little known 
beyond the precincts of that ancient principality. 
It is Ogee’s Dictionnaire Historique et Géographique 
de la Province de Bretagne. Nouvelle édition, 
revue et augmentée par MM. Marteville, P. Varin, 
&c. (Rennes, 1843). I quote from vol. i. pp. 189, 
372 ; vol. ii. pp. 43, 91, 486, 905. Verb. Endeven, 
Montauban, Isle-aux-Moines, Taule, Roscoff, 
Nantes :— 


I. The Cock Festival in Advent. “ The festival (pardon) 
of Saint Eldut takes place on the first Sunday in Advent; 
and it is known by the name of the “ Pardon des Cogs.” 
Each family t hat day brings a cock in honour of St. 
Eldut. The finest one of all those that have been thus 
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offered is confided to a hardy peasant who bears it up to 
the top of the — steeple, and places it on the 
weathercock. After resting there for a short time the 
cock flies off, and all the peasants hasten to catch it; as 
it is supposed that the person who first catches it will 
have ail sorts of good luck, happiness, and prosperity, 
during the rest of the year. The four-fifths of the cocks 
thus offered belong to the Church, and the remaining fifth 
to the Rector of the parish. I have heard of one rector 
whose fifth share in one year amounted to 142 cocks.” 

Il. Misletoe Beggars in Montauban. ‘ “ Au premier de 
Yan les enfants pauvres vont, comme en beaucoup de 
localités bretonnes, se presenter a la porte des personnes 
aisées, en criantauw guyand, au guy l'an neuf. Ici ils 
sont armés d'une longue broche en bois sur laquelle ils 
enfilent les morceaux de lard, ou de vache salée dont on 
leur fait aumdne.” 

Ill. Women Wooers. “ A l’Isle-aux-Moines comme & 
Yisle d’Arz l’usage permet aux jeunes filles qui veulent 
se marier de demander en marriage les jeunes gens qu’elles 
désirent épouser.””* 

IV. The Marriage Fair. “In the course of the year 
there are six fairs at Taule. That of spring is famous 
throughout the country under the name of the “ Foire 
des mariages.” Upon that day the “ Penneres” of all 
the adjoining cantons come in their best dresses and 
finest costumes, and seat themselves upon the parapets 
of the bridge. The young bachelors, accompanied by 
their kinsfolk, then come and pass through the double 
line of smiling and decorated (parves) young girls, whose 

rments of brilliant colours contrast with the verdant 

ues of the pleasant “coulée” of Penhoat. When one 
of those maidens has affected the heart of a youth, he 
advances towards her, presents her his hand, and helps 
her to descend from the parapet. The relations come 
together ; negotiations are opened ; and, if all agree in 
opinion, they strike hands in proof of the completion of 
the arrangement. This species of engagement is rarely 
without a definitive and satisfactory result. Unhappily, 
however, it for the most part happens, that before coming 
to Penge these young persons are accurately informed as 
to the dowry (dot), and the Bridge is merely the witness 
of an arrangement that had been made previously be- 
tween the parties. In former times—it is said—it was 
far otherwise.” 

’. Piows Wives and Maidens. “The only singularity 
of manners that Roscoff presents is thus described by 
Cambray: ‘The women, after Mass, sweep out the chapel 
“‘de la Sainte Union,” and blow the dust towards that 
side of the coast, by which their lovers and husbands 
should come to them: and they do this for the purpose 
of cbtaining a favourable wind for the objects of their 
affection.’ ” 

VI. Women’s Political Rights Repudiated. “The 
Council of Nantes, in the year of Our Lord, 655, forbade 
women to appear in those places in which public affairs 
were under discussion, upon the ground that they dis- 
turbed such assemblies by their immodesty, their rest- 
lessness, their cries, and their constant babbling.” ! ! ! 

Wm. B. Mac Case. 

Surrey House, Booterstown, co. Dublin. 


THE BAZEILLES CATS. 

As Christmas is a time when stories are told, 
perhaps you may think “The Bazeilles Cats” ad- 
missible into “ N. & Q.”:— F 

If it be true that there is but one step from the 

* A similar custom, it is said, prevails at | the island of 

, in the Baltic, See Ogee, vol. ii. p. 374. 








sublime to the ridiculous, it is no less so that the 
transition from the serious to the laughable is often 
rapid. After the battle of Sedan, the British Na- 
tional Society’s Ambulance at Bazeilles occupied a 
large amd chateau near that place. As the 
whole house, and even the granaries, were full of 
wounded men, or sick, suffering from typhus fever, 
the kitchen was the only place in which the sur- 
geons, the ladies who acted as nurses, and the staff 
generally, could sit down to take a hasty meal, 
when they had time to do it. 

Now kitchens are various, and the one of which 
I speak would have made a stout English cook 
shudder into thinness in a week. To say that it 
was large, lofty, lonesome, would be doing it a 
gross injustice. It was huge, hideous, and haunted 
by legions of , but of that more anon. The 
floor was stone. A long table, like an overgrown 
chopping-block, supported upon posts sunk into 
the floor, was in the centre. The walls and the 
woodwork of the floor above were black with smoke 
and dirt. The windows went right up to the joists 
which formed the roof. The panes of glass were 
small, but carefully protected by iron bars on the 

atside. Below the windows was a long range of 

stoves. The faggots, which blazed in the vast 
chimney at one end, failed to remove the mouldy 
smell that hung about the other, where there were 
two doors, one of which opened into the hall, the 
other at the foot of the staircase. Two wainseot 
presses filled one side and the lower end of the 
kitchen. On the other side were the windows. 
The walls, above the presses, and every vacant 
space, were covered with copper stewpans and 
moulds of strange and marvellous shapes that 
spoke of the efforts of some former Vatel, but they 
had evidently not been moved for years, as the 
cobwebs hung thick about them. The fire-place, 
above which were the spits, and a door leading 
into a sort of servants’ hall—then used as a larder 
—filled the upper end of the kitchen. 

In this desolate tomb of gastronomic art I was 
seated alone at about two o’clock in the morning. 
The wind and rain beat in sudden squalls against 
the windows. The wounded slept under the benign 
influence of morphia. The lady nurses, worn out 
with fatigue, were all asleep in their rooms. The 
men, watching the patients that were delirious, 
were dozing near their charges, who, for the mo- 
ment, were silent. Even the rats and mice had 
fled from the building. The clock was gone, and 
the death-watch alone ticked slowly at intervals 
in the timber far above my head. 

Dr. Frank and the assistant surgeons had not 
yet returned from Balan, two miles distant, where 
they had gane ~a their nightly visit to a large 
number of wounded and sick under their charge ; 
and as it was necessary to keep the outer doors 
locked after dark,:I sat half asleep, near the fire 
awaiting my friends the medical men. 
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T had just looked at my watch, and finding it was 
near two, said aloud, almost unconsciously, “They’ll 
be here soon,” when, as if in reply to my observa- 
tion, smash went a pane of glass in the adjoining 
room, accompanied by a combination of broken 
crockery and unearthly sounds, for which, at the 
moment, I was quite unable to account. As ma- 
rauders were said to be about the neighbourhood, 
my first thought was that they were breaking into 
the chateau, and taking up the candle, 1 made a 
step or two towards the staircase to call assistance. 
A moment’s reflection told me, however, that I 
should disturb those to whom sleep was life. I 
therefore walked to the door near the fire and 
opened it, hoping that, finding themselves dis- 
covered, the marauders would bolt. And bolt they 
did. If there had been a smash before, it was as 
nothing to that which ensued. A score of cats 
rushed at the same moment to escape through the 
broken window. Away flew the crockery right 
and left, and out went some more panes, amid 
such a phiz as might have woke the dead. The 
cats represented the six hundred houses of Bazeilles. 
They were the tommys and tabbys who—when 
burnt out of house and home— had fled into the 
fields ; but, true to France, had disdained to seek 
an asylum in Belgium, and had mustered their 
strength to devour the German invader’s beef. In 
despite of the scare they gave me, I must never- 
theless do them the justice to say that although 
they had made a most vigorous assault upon half 
a bullock, provided for soup by a requisition, they 
had respected the stores of the National Society. 
How it came that the brave ladies, who were sleep- 
ing, did not awake and scream fire, is, however, a 
thing I have never been able to comprehend. Per- 
haps, as a reward for their good deeds, sounder 
slumber than is usually given to mortals was 
awarded them. Rautpu N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 





Curistmas aT Woopstock, A.D. 1389.—There 
seems to have been rough play in the Christmas 
revels at Woodstock, when Richard II. kept the 
festive season there :— 

“While the Christmas Carnivals continued at Court, 
John Hastings, Earl of Pembroke, a hopeful young 
nobleman, learning to joust, which was an exercise much 
used at those times, with one John St. John, received an 
unlucky blow, and died of the bruise. He was much 
lamented, because he was a generous and affable person.” 

The above is quoted by Mr. Marshall (Early 
Hi of the Manor of Woodstock) from Com- 
plete ‘History of England, London, 1706, by 
“ Buck.” A 


A Curistmas Custom or HEeRErorDsHIRE.— 
The Derby and Chesterfield Reporter, of Jan. 7, 


1830, notices the following ceremonial, as one of the 
few remnants of ancient times, still observed pretty 





— in Herefordshire. I do not recollect 
aving met with a description of this strange 
medley of ceremonies elsewhere, and think, there- 
fore, that it is worth preserving :— 

“On the eve of old Christmas-day there are thirteen 
fires lighted in the corn fields of many of the farms, 
twelve of them in a circle and one round a pole, much 
longer and higher than the rest, in the centre. These 
fires are dignified with the names of the Virgin Mary and 
twelve Apostles, the lady being in the middle, and while 
they are burning the labourers retire into some shed or 
out house, where they can behold the brightness of the 
Apostolic flame. Into this shed they lead a cow, on 
whose horn a large plum-cake has been stuck, and having 
assembled round the animal, the oldest labourer takes 
a pail of cider, and addresses the following lines to the 
cow with great solemnity; after which, the verse is 
chaunted in chorus by all present :-— 

* Here’s to thy pretty face and thy white horn, 

God send thy master a good crop of corn, 

Both wheat, rye, and barley, and all sorts of grain, 
And next year, if we live, we I] drink to thee again.’ 
He then dashes the cider in the cow’s face, when, bya 
violent toss of her head, she throws the plum-cake on the 
ground ; and, if it falls forward, it is an omen that the 
next harvest will be good; if backward, that it will be 
unfavourable. This is the ceremony at the commence- 
ment of the rural feast, which is generally prolonged to 

the following morning.” 
J. Cuarues Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 


Pieasvresor Lire.—J.S. Mill’s Autobiography, 
pp. 48, 49, “ My father’s character and opinions,” 
is another contribution to Sir G. C. Lewis, on 
“ Life would be tolerable but for its amusements,” 
and Hume’s similar appreciation of the miseries 
and pleasures of life. F S. Mill says of his father: 

“But he had (and this was the Cynic element) scarcely 
any belief in pleasure; at least in his later years, of 
which alone, on this point, I can speak confidently. He 
was not insensible to pleasures; but he deemed very few 
of them worth the price which, at least in the present 
state of society, must be paid for them. The greater 
number of miscarriages in life he considered to be attri- 
butable to the overvaluing of pleasures. . . . He thought 
human life a poor thing at best, after the freshness of 
youth and of unsatisfied curiosity had gone by.” 

“He never varied in rating intellectual enjoyments 
above all others, even in value as pleasures, independently 
of their ulterior benefits.” 

“The pleasures of the benevolent affections he placed 
high in the scale,” — 

—as Solomon does in Ecclesiastes, when all the 
rest, even books, are vanity and vexation of spirit. 
According to Mill the aphorism of Lewis would be 
Cynical, and the greatest — of it would be 
Diogenes in his tub, who passed a life in it, most 
men would think most miserable, and lived, it is 
said, to a hundred to show the good effects of it. 
Gibbon, in his Autobiography, says the drawback 
to the time he had to pass in the country with his 
father and mother was in the parties of pleasure, 
the visits which were to be made and received, and 
the dinners to go out to and return, which with- 
drew him from his books; and I do not think he 
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mentions, or had any other, pleasures in his life, so 
that he might be adduced as thinking and saying 
the same as Sir G. C. Lewis and Hume. 

W. J. Breen. 


Laporious Trirtine.—I send you a curious 
anagram, which is written on a fly-leaf of the 
History of the Jesuits, now in the British Museum. 
I think it will be interesting to your Christmas 
readers. It has not, as far as I know, appeared in 
any public print. The copy I send was done ata 
private press for myself.— 

Ereyou Cravdospopovyrog cvbica dispositio qva 
aliqvot myriades formarvm diversarvm representantur, 
dum versus prorsum, rursum: deorsum, sursum : per 
obliquum, uno, pluribusve gradibus, ascendendo, de- 
scendendo, varit deducitur: et vel integer, vel dimi- 
diatus in se revocari semper potest. Est autem talis: 

ignis celo 
Ativs EX ATE: VR ET TE RVET AXESVITA. 
Ortus et interitus, Suis hic se prodit Iberi. 
Dic mihi quo notus nomine porcg Iber. 
Responsio. 
ex igne et ate 
Svsne Svi tangi? & loiola ignativs: en svs. CuavdAo¢. 
Sequitur nunc ipse Cvbvs. Atius, &c. 
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Hotty Fotx-tore.—I was told, in Rutland- 
shire, the other day, that it is very unlucky to 
bring holly into a house before Christmas eve. 

CuTuBert BEDE. 


Cuaucer’s Tuirty-six Fettow SquIREs IN 
Epw. III.’s Hovsenoip 1n THE FortreTH YEAR 
oF THat Kuine’s Reien, A.p. 1366.—In the 
“Schedule of names of the Household for whom 
Tobes for Christmas were to be provided,” not 
dated, but markt by the Record Office “? 40 
Ric. IL.,” Record Office Wardrobe Accounts, 39/10, 
Chaucer’s name occurs as seventeenth among those 
of thirty-seven Esquires :— 





Esquiers xxxvij. 
| John Tichemerssh. 
| Robert la Souche. 
| Esmon Rose. 
| Laurence Hauberk. 
| Griffith de la Chambre. 


Johan de Herlyng. 
Wauter Whichors. 
Thomas Cheyne. 
Johan de Beuerle. 
Johan de Romesey. 


Wauter Walssh. | Johan de Thorpe. 
Hugh Wake. | Raulyn Erchedeakne. 
Roger Clebury. Rauf de Knyueton. 


Piers de Cornewaille. 
Robert de Ferers. 
Elmyn Leget. 

Robert de Corby. 
Collard Dabrichecourt. 
Thomas Hauteyn. Richard Wirle. 

Hugh Cheyne. Johan Northrugge. 
Thomas Foxle. Hauyn Narret. 
Gerrrey Cuavucer. [17] | Symond de Bokenham. 
Geffrey Stucle. Johan Legge. 

Simond de Burgh. 


Thomas Hertfordyngbury. 
Hugh Strelley. 

Hugh Lyngeyn. 

Nicholas Prage. 

Richard Torperle. 


F, J. FurNivatu. 


Brtu1arps.—A picture by V. Pellegrin, now at 
the Suffolk Street Exhibition, entitled “‘ The Game 
of Billiards in the Olden Time,” represents the game 
in such a different aspect from what one sees in the 
present day, that I was interested to know where 
this painter, who is known for his historical pictures, 
obtained the information as to how billiards were 
= in former days. I find, on a reference to 

ack volumes, that the origin of the game has been 
touched upon once or twice in “N.&Q.” The 
following extract is from a newspaper, and refers 
to several popular authorities :— 

“ Brrtrarps.—The origin of billiards is uncertain, 
Some ascribe the invention to Henrique Devigne, an 
artist who lived in the time of Charles IX. of France ; 
but Bouillet gives England the credit of the invention. 
Strut considers that it is merely the game of paille-maille 
transferred from the ground to the table. wley was 
once told that the Chinese claimed possession of a game 
similar to billiards, but he says himself that it was 
probably invented by the Dutch, from whom the French, 
the Germans, and the Italians, soon learned it. Cavendish 
does not commit himself to an opinion, but makes the 
cautious remark that the authorities seem to be agreed 
only on one point, viz., that nothing is known about 
billiards prior to the middle of the sixteenth century. 
As Spenser and Shakespeare both allude to the game, the 
one in Mother Hubbard's Tale and the other in Antony 
and Cleopatra, this is probably correct.” 

In the Mémoires Complets et Authentiques du 
Duce de Saint-Simon, sur le sitcle de Lowis XIV. 
. . . par M. Chernel (Librairie, Hachette & Cie., 
1872), Tome ii. p. 29, we read that Louis XIV. 
amused himself much with this game, particularly 
in the winter evenings, when he played with M. 
de Vendéme or M. le Grand, sometimes with Le 
Maréchal de Villeroy, and sometimes with the Duc 
de Grammont. The King heard so much of 
Chamillart’s playing that he told M. le Grand to 
bring him, and to his skill at billiards Chamillart’s 
great good fortune in the State has been attributed. 
Some wag wrote the following verses on him :— 

“ Ci-git le fameux Chamillard, 
De son roi le protonotaire, 
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Qui fut un héros au Billard, 

Et un zéro au ministére.” 
M. Pellegrin, no doubt, studied the subject before 
painting his picture, and could favour us with the 
authorities he consulted to enable him to depict 
so graphically the game in such a different form 
to that now played. Ratrn THomas. 


Tavern Siens.—“The Gas Tap” is the un- 
savoury name on a sign-board of a tavern at 
Henley-on-Thames. A more refreshing one is 
“The Flowing Spring,” near Sonning. At the 
east end of Worthing is a small beer-shop, re- 
joicing in the sign of “ The Half Brick.” 

W. J. Bernuarp Smirn. 

Temple. 


Aw Otp Joxe.—I have met with several modern 
stories which seem to be more or less founded upon 
the humour of the chemist juryman in Pickwick. 
The following; from Powell’s Art of Thriving, 
Lond., 1635, is an early version of the story :— 

** At the beginning of the happy raigne of our late good 
Queene Elizabeth, divers commissioners of great place, 
being authorized to enquire of, and to displace all such 
of the clergie as would not conforme to the reformed 
ehuarch, one amongst others was convented before them, 
who, being asked whether he would subscribe or no, denied 
it, and so consequently was adjudged to lose his benefice 
and to be deprived of his function, whereupon, in his 
impatience, he said :— 

“That if they (the commissioners) held this course it 
would cost many a man’s life. For which the com- 
missioners called him backe againe, and charged him that 
he had spoke treasonable words, tending to the raysing of 
a rebellion or tumult in the land, for which he should 
receive the reward of a traitor. And being asked whether 
he spake those words or no, he acknowledged it, and tooke 
upon him the justification thereof; for, said he, ye have 
taken from me my living and profession of the ministrie. 
Schollership is all my portion, and I have no other meanes 
now left for my maintenance but to turn physitian ; and 
before I shal be absolute master of that mystery, God 
he knowes how many men’s lives it will cost, for few 
physitians use to try experiments upon their own bodies.” 

C. Extiot Browne. 


Errata iN Brstz anp Prayer Boox.—In an 
8vo. edition, printed at Edinburgh, 1823, I find, at 
Acts xii. 4, “intending after Esther to bring him 
ferth to the people.” This curious misprint was 
caused by the Scotch habit of pronouncing Esther 
as Easter. At least, so I have heard it pronounced 
in Ulster. 

Shortly after Her Majesty’s accession, an edition 
was published of the Common Prayer Book, 
edited by the Rev. Mr. Stebbing, in which she is 
called “Our Queen and governess.”  §&. T. P. 


Orentnc THE Door at Deatu.—This is a 
peculiar Gloucestershire custom, which will bear 
telling at Christmas firesides. At an inquest held 
a few years ago in a village on the Cotteswold 
Hills, the jury having been duly impannelled, were, 


in accordance with law, about to view the body. 





It was that of a cottager who had died suddenly 
and it was laid out in an upstairs bedroom. The 
day happened to be sultry, and the decomposition 
of the corpse so much advanced as to be offensive, 
The coroner, therefore, directed a policeman to 
upstairs before the jurymen ascended, and open 
the casement of the room where the body lay, in 
order to admit fresh air. He proceeded to do so; 
but the moment he put his hand upon the window- 
latch, a woman in charge of the defunct almost flew 
at him. “Man, what are you doing? are you 
mad?” “Tt was by order of the coroner,” quoth 
he. She cared not for the whole lot! “ What! 
would they let the poor man’s soul go out of the 
window?” Then standing with her back against 
the casement, she defied them to the death. This 
account I had from the coroner himself. May I 
add, that this gross materialistic view of the soul’s 
egress through the door is held in many parts of 
the county, and especially in the northern, or 
upper part. Sometimes the strange precaution, 
too, is adopted, when the sick man is im extremis, 
of drawing aside the curtains of the bed. This 
practice might be taken, at first thought, for the 
obvious and sensible purpose of admitting fresh 
air. Still, I am inclined to believe this is not the 
true reason ; and on inquiry, I find that it is usual 
to open the curtains and the door at such times, 
that the soul of the person may pass forth. Hence 
the expressions, the “passing” soul, and the 
“passing” bell, allude to the spirit taking its 
flight. Now, it is not a little remarkable that a 
custom the very opposite to that I have narrated is 
still prevalent in some parts of Norway. It is an 
old custom there to open the window of the chamber 
of the newly-dead, under the idea that the spirit 
can then pass out more easily ; and Henrik Arnold 
Wergeland’s last literary work contains a beautiful 
allusion to it. It occurs in an “ Ode to my Wall- 
flower,” written on his sick bed only about five 
weeks before his death. The lines referred to run 
thus :— 
“ But when they open the window for me, 
My eyes’ last look shall rest upon thee, 
And I shall kiss thee as I pass by, 
Before I fly.” 
The remaining stanzas of the poem are quaintly 
tender, and well worth perusal. There is a transla- 
tion of Wergeland’s verses, by S. R. P., to be found 
at p. 644 of the Day of Rest, a serial published by 
Messrs. King & Co., Cornhill. F. 8. 
Churchdown. 


Creerixe Turxes 1x IrELAND.—The lizard, in 
Irish, airc lwichair, which being literally translated 
means “the pig of the rushes,” is said to possess cura- 
tive powers under certain circumstances. When 
caught, the person who is anxious of having the 
curative power communicated to him takes the 
lizard, or aire lwichair, in his hand, licks the 
creature all over—head, feet, belly, legs, sides, tail ; 
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and the tongue of the person who thus licks the 
airc luichair is said to possess the power, ever 
afterwards, of taking the sting and painout of a burn. 

The dar-daoal is a reptile which is absolutely 
hated by the Irish people. They say that the very 
moment this reptile hears a person talk, it cocks 
the tail and listens attentively. They say also that 
it is meritorious to kill the reptile, and that the 

n who destroys it obtains an indulgence of 
er days. They allege that this is the reptile 
that “spied” on our Saviour, and they tell the 
following story :—Our Saviour, when on his retreat 
from his pursuers, while passing on his way, told 
those who were sowing that if any one passed and in- 
quired for Him, to say that He passed the day they 
were sowing the crop. It appears they sowed one 
day and reaped the next day. The dar-daoal was 
on the ditch, and said a nad, a naé (yesterday, 
yesterday), thus intimating that the Saviour had 
passed the day before. The Lord took the wings 
off the dar-daoal, which has been without wings 
from that day to this. The dar-daoal is said to be 
the first creeping thing that enters the grave, when 
it cuts the tongue from the corpse. 

The Caterpillar. The Irish always spit three 
times on the caterpillar when they see it creeping, 
in order that it may not come that night to the 
house, and sleep in the same bed with the person who 

seen it, Maurice Leniman, M.R.LA. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE Hours A.M. anp 
P.M.—The Midland Railway on the cover of its 
Time-table has this remark :— 

“To facilitate reference to these Tables the times for 
the first half of the day, i.c., from midnight until noon, 
are shown without the thin line between the hour and 
minute figures ; the times for the second half of the day, 
+., from noon until midnight, are distinguished by a thin 
line between the hour and minute figures.” 

On your recommendation, I think this might 
come into general use in letter-writing, and save 
much time. I would suggest that a dot might 
denote a.m.,and a line p.m.—thus: 3.30 means a.m. ; 
3/30 means p.m. Gro. E. Frere. 


Cuarms anp Itt Omens.—Some weeks ago I 
saw a piece of paper on the road. Curiosity in- 
duced me to examine it. It contained the follow- 
ing, written in pencil : “ Jesus Christe that died 
upon the cross put my warts away.” On inquiry 
I found this was given to a young girl who was 
very much troubled with warts upon her hands, by 
an old Irish servant, who has been upwards of 
sixty years with my family. He tells with evident 
pleasure how he has cured many persons similarly 
troubled, when other means have failed. His 
formula appears to have been this. He passed his 
hand over the warts, making the sign of +, at the 
same time bidding them in God’s name depart, and 
trouble her no more. He then gave her the paper 
alluded to, to be dropped by the road-side in God’s 
name. As it wasted so would her warts. A short 








time ago she told me they were going away. When 
spoken to on the matter, the old man said, earnestly, 
“The name of God shall not be invoked in vain 
when done prayerfully and in faith. Hence the 
power of the priests.” He is a Catholic, trust- 
worthy and respected. 

The wife of one of my poor neighbours, who had 
suffered from ague for months, who had tried pro- 
fessional assistance and the nostrums recommended 
by her neighbours without being cured, induced 
her husband to take her to a woman in a neigh- 
bouring village, who could charm it away, it was 
said. After certain incantations as to which pro- 
found secresy was to be observed, by her orders he 
gathered a handful of groundsel, and tied it on the 
bare bosom of his wife, where it was to remain, and 
as the herb withered the ague was to go away, as 
hers certainly did, much to the poor fellow’s delight. 

On the death of a friend in the summer, an old 
lady, a relative, who was on a visit of condolence 
to the widow, went quietly into the = and 
counted the flowers on the peonies. On her return, 
after remarking that a dog was howling before the 
door but a short time before when she was there, 
and that it was generally accounted a sign of death, 
said she had counted the flowers on the peontes in 
the garden, and there was an odd number on each 

lant, which was a sure sign of a death in the 
ove. before the year was out. Grrv1. 


A Srussorn Factr.—To unbelievers in —_— 
tions I will leave the task of accounting for the one 
I am about to mention on the authority of Captain 
—— himself, of whom I will only say that he is a 
man who has seen much service, and is not at all 
a person likely to become excited even under such 
circumstances as those I am about to relate. At 
the time of the Crimean war Captain —— was 
quartered in England, and in his regiment was an 
officer whose brother was in the Crimea. One night 
Captain returned to the barracks aboutitwelve, 
from a party, and had just entered his room, when 
the other officer, who slept in the next room, called 
him to come to him. Captain —— did so, carrying 
his candle alight into the room. His friend was 
in bed, and, pointing to the foot of it, he said, 
“Took ! there’s my brother!” “TI can’t see any- 
thing,” replied Captain , “you’ve been dream- 
ing.” “No! no! you must see him,” said the 
officer, and after a minute or so, “ There, now he’s 
disappearing.” Captain , after remaining a 
short time in the room, and saying what he thought 
most likely to allay the other officer’s excitement, 
returned to his Own room. He had hardly done 
so when his brother officer again called to him, 
and Captain —— went once more into his room, 
with the. light in his hand. “There, now you 
must see him,” said the former, pointing in the 
same direction as before. “I can’t see anything,” 
repeated Captain ——. “Nonsense! you mmust 
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see him ; and there’s a red mark on his forehead,” 
replied the brother; and, after a short time, “ There, 
now he’s again disappearing.” Having done all he 
could to remove the impression produced upon his 
friend’s mind, Captain returned to his room, 
and was not again disturbed ; but, as soon after 
as intelligence could arrive in England, the news 
came that the officer in the Crimea had been 
killed, as nearly as could be ascertained at the 
time his brother saw him in England, and by a 
ball which struck him on the forehead. 

I will merely add that there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that this story is true. 

Ratrpu N. James. 





Ashford, Kent. 





Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Unpusiisuep Poems sy Burns.—At this ap- 
proach to the cheerful singing season, I wish to 
make a query as to certain songs. In the Catalogue 
of Books, &c., sold by auction by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge, on Thursday, the 4th of 
December, and three following days, I find the 
following autograph poems of Burns mentioned :— 

“1365 Burns (Robert) Autograph unpublished Song, 
* Nine Inch will please.’ 

“1366 Burns (Robert) Holograph ‘ Cloaciniad,’ in a 
letter to Robert Cleghorn, with Poet's autograph signature 
and seal. 

“1367 Burns (Robert) Holograph Letter to Robert 
Cleghorn, signed R. B., containing ‘a wicked scrawl,’ 
entitled ‘ Act Sederunt of the Session, a Scots Ballad,’ 
unpublished. 

“1368 Burns (Robert) Autograph unpublished Song, 
entitled ‘ The Patriarch.’ 

“1369 Burns (Robert) Autograph unpublished Song, 
entitled ‘ The Fornicator.’ 

“1370 Burns (Robert) Holograph Song, with short 
autograph note to ‘My dear Cleghorn,’ signed Robt. 
Burns, Sanquhar, 12th Ron. i 

Is anything known of the history of these songs, 
or in whose possession they have hitherto been ? 
I fear that they are of a kind that will not bear the 
light, and may be such as the poet’s friends would 
prefer to see committed to the flames. “Cloaciniad” 
is of suspicious origin. Is anything known of 
Robert Cleghorn, who seems to have been a farmer 
in Ayrshire, from whom there is a letter (Currie’s 
Life of Burns, vol. ii. p. 140) to Burns, dated Laugh- 
ton Mills, 27th April, 1788? He suggests two addi- 
tional verses to The Chevalier’s Lament, which 
Burns added, beginning :— 

“ The deed that I dared, could it merit their malice.” 
Where is Laughton Mills? Perhaps Mr. M‘Kie 
can give us some information on these points. 

December, 1792, was the month when Burns 
was in a state of excitement as to his political 





sentiments, believing that they had been brought 
under the notice of his political superiors. Ina 
letter to Mrs. Dunlop, dated Dumfries, 6th Dee., 
1792, he tells her that he means to proceed to 
Ayrshire next week, so that the letter to R. Cleg- 
horn, dated Sanquhar, 12th Dec., 1792, shows that 
he had carried out this intention. It would be 
interesting to be made acquainted with his feelings 
at this precise period, of which this note and song 
might enable us to judge. The letter to Mrs, 
Dunlop is the only one in the month of December, 
1792, and I hope that whoever has got possession 
of this song may be induced to give it to the world, 
There is one indeed to Mr. Graham of the same 
date, but the date is uncertain. 
C. T. Ramace. 


Wiypuam’s Wuite Horsz.—The following 
story, apt for Christmas-tide, is from an old maga- 
zine :— 

“ Sir William Windham, when a very young man, had 
been out one day at a stag hunt ; in returning from the 
sport, he found several of the servants at his father's 
gate, standing round a fortune-teller, who pretended, at 
least, to be deaf and dumb, and, for a small gratification, 
wrote on the bottom of a trencher, with a bit of chalk, 
answers to such questions as the men and maids put to 
him by the same method. As Sir William rode by, the 
conjuror made signs that he was inclinable to tell his 
fortune, as well as the rest; and, in good humour, he 
would have complied, but not readily finding a question 
to ask, the conjuror took the trencher, and writing upon 
it, gave it back, with these words very legible, ‘ Beware 
of a White Horse.’ Sir William smiled at the absurdity 
of the man, and thought no more of it for several years. 

“But, in the year 1690, being on his travels in Italy, 
and accidentally at Venice, as he was passing one day 
through St. Mark’s Place in his calash, he observed a 
more than ordinary crowd at one corner of it. He 
desired his driver to stop, and they found it was occa- 
sioned by a mountebank, who also pretended, to tell for- 
tunes ; conveying his several predictions to the people by 
means of a long, narrow tube of tin, which he lengthened 
or curtailed at pleasure, as occasion required. 

“ Among others, Sir William Windham held up a piece 
of money; upon which the soothsayer immediately di- 
rected the tube to his carriage, and said to him very dis- 
tinctly, in Italian, ‘ Signior Inglese, Cavete il Blanco 
Cavallo,’ which in English is, ‘ Mr. Englishman, Beware 
of a White Horse.’ Sir William immediately recollected 
what had been before told him, and took it for granted 
that the British fortune-teller had made his way over to 
the Continent, where he had found his speech ; and was 
curious to know the truth of it. However, upon inquiry, 
he was assured that the present fellow had never been 
out of Italy ; nor did he understand any language but his 
mother tongue. Sir William was surprised, and men- 
tioned so whimsical a circumstance to several people. 
But in a short time this also went out of his head, like 
the former prediction of the same kind. ‘ 

‘© We need inform few of our readers of the share which 
Sir William Windham had in the transactions of Govern- 
ment during the last four years of Queen Anne ; in which 
a design to restore the son of James II. to that throne 
which his father had so justly forfeited, was undoubtedly 
concerted ; and on King George’s arrival, punished, by 
forcing into banishment, or putting in prison, all the 
persons suspected to have entered into the combination 
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among the latter of these was Sir William Windham, 
= in the year 1715, was committed prisoner to the 
wer. 

“ Over the inner gate were the arms of Great Britain, 
in which there was now some alteration to be made, in 
consequence of the succession of the house of Brunswick ; 
and just as Sir William’s chariot was passing through to 
-—— to his prison, the painter was at work, adding 
the White Horse, the arms of the Elector of Hanover. 
It struck Sir ,William forcibly ; he immediately recol- 
lected the two singular predictions, and mentioned them 
te the Lieutenant of the Tower, then in the chariot with 
him, and to almost every one who came to see him in his 
confinement ; and, though not superstitious, he always 
spoke of it as a prophecy fully accomplished. But here 
he was mistaken (if there was anything prophetic in it), 
for many years after, being out a-hunting, he had the 
misfortune of being thrown from his saddle in leaping a 
ditch, by which accident he broke his neck. He rode 
upon a White Horse.” 


Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” tell me where this 
story was first told ? Quivis. 


CoyFEssioy, ABSOLUTION, AND UNSHAKEN Be- 
wer In Curist.—The following quotations are 
from a tract containing “ Directions for a devout 
and decent behaviour in the Public Worship of 
God ; more particularly in the use of the Common 
Prayer appointed by the Church of England”; 
printed for Rivingtons, and incorporated (in its 
fortieth edition) with the 1823 copy of the Prayer 
Book (stereotyped ed. nonpareil, 24mo.), issued by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

On the Prayer for Remission :— 

“ For if you miss the beginning of the service, you lese 
the opportunity of confessing your sins, and the comfort 
of hearing your pardon declared and pronounced to you 
thereupon.” 

On Absolution :— 

“ However, every particular person there present ought 
humbly and thankfully to apply it to himself, so far asto 
be fully persuaded in his own mind, that if his conscience 
tells him that after an unfeigned and unshaken belief in 
Christ he doth really and heartily repent, he will be dis- 
charged and absolved from all the sins he had before 
committed, as certainly as if God himself had declared it 
with his own mouth, since his minister has done it in his 
name, and by his power.” 

I suppress the question which arose in my mind 
on reading these declarations in a privileged, but, 
of course, obsolete edition of the Church of England 
Prayer Book, as being unsuited to the columns of 
“N. & Q.,” observing only that they naturally 
related to the constitution and management at that 
time of the Christian Knowledge Society. Who 
was the author of the tract ? R. E. 

Farnworth. 


Mr. Herpert SpENCER AND THE Poxer.—On 
page 4 of Mr. Herbert Spencer's Principles of 
Sociology is the following passage :— 

“In almost every house servants and those who em- 
ploy them alike believe that a poker leaned up in front 
of the bars, or across them, makes the fire burn ; and you 
will be told very positively that experience proves the 
eflicacy of the device—the experience being that the 








poker has been repeatedly so placed, and the fire so re 
peatedly burned ; and no comparisons having been made 
with cases in which the poker was absent and all other 
conditions as before.” 

And again, on page 6, I read:— 

‘“* Whoever even entertains the supposition thata poker 
= across the fire can make it burn proves himself to 

ave neither a qualitative nor a quantitative idea of phy- 
sical causation.” 

I am afraid that hitherto I have had “neither a 
qualitative nor a quantitative idea of physical cau- 
sation,” as I have had a firm belief in the effect of 
the poker on the burning up of the fire, and I regret 
to say I was ignorant enough to believe that there 
was some physical cause why it should do so. If 
it really is only a superstition, can any of your 
readers give the origin of it? or if there is any 
physical reason (such as affecting the draught) why 
it does cause a dull fire to burn up, I should be 
glad to learn it. Exuias JAMAY KEBBEL. 


Royat Presentation Piate.—In Pepys’s 
Diary, under date 1st of May, 1667, he records that 
he had seen, “at Sir Rob‘ Viner’s two or three great 
silver flagons, made with inscriptions, as gifts of 
the King to such and such persons of quality as did 
stay in Town the late great Plague for the keeping 
things in order in the Town.” 

I have an old silver tankard, which has been in 
my family for several generations, and which, from 
inscriptions upon it, seems to have been given by 
the King to Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, who was 
murdered in 1678. 

The inscriptions show, not only that a tankard 
was given in 1665 for services during the Plague, 
but that the recipient was further knighted by the 
King, in September, 1666, for his efforts to pre- 
serve order in the Great Fire. 

The tankard is quite plain, weighs 38 ozs., and 
holds about two quarts. 

The Hall-mark appears from the Trade Register 
to belong to the years 1675-6, 7.¢. at least eight 
years later than the notice by Pepys. 

Are any of the original tankards referred to by 
Pepys known to be now in existence? 

s it probable that mine is one of them, or is it 
more probably a gift from Sir E. B. G. to some 
friend who has thus recorded the honours bestowed 
upon the donor ? R. Jacoms Hoop. 

Lee Park, Blackheath. 


Licgutep CaNnDLEs AT Curistmas.— When I 
was a boy, the colliers at Llwynymaen, two miles 
from the town, were in the habit, during the 
evenings of Christmas week, of carrying from house 
to house in Oswestry boards covered with clay, in 
which were stuck lighted candles. What could 
have been the origin of the custom, and did it pre- 
vail elsewhere? Observe, this was done at Christ- 
mas—never at Candlemas—and only by colliers. 

A. R. 


Croeswylan Oswestry 
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Marks on Porcetars.—We have no oppor- 
tunity in America for the examination of large 
collections of pottery and porcelain, and it fre- 
quently happens that the books do not help the 
collector. Not a few Americans are beginning, as 
well as they can, to study the history of Keramic 
Art and make collections. The field for collecting 
specimens is by no means barren, for large exporta- 
tions were made from Europe to this country in 
the last and the early part of this century. As we 
have so few means for learning what we wish to 
know, I beg the privilege, through “ N. & Q.,” of 
seeking information. 

1. Was it common for the director of the Sevres 
factory to mark his approval on work, or does such 
a mark have any special significance with regard 
to the destination of the piece? I have several 
richly decorated plates of the period of the first 
empire, and of Louis XVIII., on which, besides 
the usual marks, I find, in a cursive and rapid 
handwriting, this mark, “Vu Alex B,” which is 
apparently the visa of Brongniart himself. It is 
under the glaze, and seems to indicate that the 
work of the artist had been submitted to him, and 
approved before baking. 

2. On all the pieces of a portion of a breakfast 
service of white porcelain (decorated with gilding 
and a tasteful ornamentation in colour), I find a 
mark as follows :—the double / interlocked as on 
old Sévres, surmounted by a crown ; under the 
double / is a straight line with three dots or 
elevations, and under this the letters D. D. Be- 
sides this mark several of the pieces have, in 
another colour, the letters B. D., apparently the 
decorator’s signature. Is this mark known? Are 
any pieces of Derby, by Duesbury, known to bear 
this or any mark resembling it, or is it, perhaps, a 
modern factory mark ? ff 

New York. 


Reauizine THE Siens or Tuovucut.—I have 
always been accustomed to regard the figures 
1, 2, 3, &c., mentally as mere conventional signs 
of number, with as little external existence as the 
signs a, b, z, &c., in algebra. Ten was ten to me and 
nothing more ; but a short time ago I met several 
members of a family who agreed that in conceiving 
the idea of numbers, they mentally projected, as it 
were, those numbers on a space before them, and 
viewed them with the mind’s eye as actually 
existing entities. It is difficult to explain myself, 
but one of these friends asserted that in thinking 
of ten, for instance, he seemed to see in every case 
a row of four counters (or objects), then a counter 
set at right angles to them, then another row of 
four exactly opposite the former one, and a single 
counter opposite the first one ; another of the family 
declared she saw the counters on other objects in 
an ovai, and so on. Is this mode of thinking, by 


representing ideas, as it were, visibly, a common 





habit amongst us? Doubtless some metaphysician 
will explain. Or is it part of the essential differ- 
ences between Realism and Nominalism, so that 
one section of mankind thinks invariably in this 
way, while the rest view numerals as mere con- 
ventionalities? Or, lastly, is it a mode of thought 
common to us all in youth, and not always in after 
life discarded ? PELAaGIvs, 


Musica Anatysis.—A correspondent of the 
Athenewm, H. J. G., says “ our analysts seem to 
be unaware that the flat major sixth is as closely 
related to the key as the natural minor sixth.” 
H. J. G. appears to be acquainted with the 
subject he is writing upon, but I cannot compre- 
hend how a flat major sixth can be so close to the 
key as a minor sixth, although each of the intervals 
consists of eight semitones. He adds that if our 
analysts would learn the number of tones in a key 
and their answering relatives, we should hear no 
more of such difficulties. He also says that a 
transition from the dominant of a flat to G minor 
would be described by a musician as “the change 
from 5 to 7 minor.” In what musical treatise can 
I find these terms and this theory explained ? 

H. J. G. tells the world that “ Composers think 
with the sounds or intervals of the key expressed 
by figures, or by the movable doh.” Will some 
skilled musician, such as Dr. Rimbault, kindly 
condescend to enlighten me ? C. A. W. 

Mayfair, W. 


Was Ben Jonson a WarwicksHire Maw !— 
Gifford’s rejection of Aubrey’s statement, that 
3en Jonson was a Warwickshire man, has always 
appeared to me too contemptuous and summary. 
Aubrey derived his information from Ralph 
Bathurst, afterwards Dean of Wells, a well-known 
wit who had no doubt known Jonson. Malone 
spent much time in searching for the register of 
his baptism in several Westminster churches, but 
without success. There is nothing in the Conversa- 
tions with Drummond which negatives the sup- 
osition that his parents may have been settled in 
Varwickshire, and we may reasonably suppose 
that, talking to his host, he would give every 
prominence to his Scottish ancestry. Fuller in- 
cludes Jonson among the worthies of Westminster, 
but confesses that “ with all my industrious ae | 
I cannot find him in his cradle.” (Worthies, ed. 
1840, vol. ii. p. 424.) Iventure to ask any of your 
readers, familiar with Warwickshire registers, to 
keep a good look out for any Jonsons, or Johnsons, 
in the period between 1560 and 1574. 

C. Exuiot Browne. 


Wakine-Canes.—I havea large pear-shaped top 
for a cane, the material being Dresden porcelain of 
the finest quality and decoration. I wish to be re- 
ferred to some picture or engraving where a cane 
is depicted clearly, as mounted in porcelain; the 
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date would range between 1740-90. I have seen 
many representations of metal-mounted walking- 
canes, but none of porcelain-topped canes. I un- 
derstand, from a practised authority, that the 
latter decorative mounts are rarely to be met with 
either in reality or representation. CRESCENT. 
Wimbledon. 





Brownine’s “Lost Leaper.”—Mr. Browning, 
in this poem (whether justly or unjustly I do not 
pretend to say), is reproaching the Lost Leader, by 
whom he means Wordsworth, with faithlessness to 
his early liberal principles, and with deserting that 
noble army of intellectual freemen of whom Shak- 
speare, Milton, Burns, and Shelley were such 
burning and shining lights. I had, perhaps, better 
quote the concluding lines, italicizing those of 
which I desire an explanation: — 

“ Life's night begins: let him never come back to us ! 
There would be doubt, hesitation, and pain, 
Forced praise on our part—the glimmer of twilight, 
Never glad confident morning again ! 
Best fight on well, for we taught hin—strike gallantly, 
Menace our heart ere we master his own ; 
Then let him receive the new knowledge and wait us, 
Pardoned in Heaven, the first by the throne !”” 
This spirited little poem (barring the dubious 
justice or injustice to our great poet of Nature) 
may be said to contain what Mr. Carlyle, speaking 
of one of Gothe’s poems, in his address to the Edin- 
burgh students, called “a kind of road-melody, 
or marching music of mankind.” It seems to me 
more like a grand trumpet-call to battle than any- 
thing else. The last two lines are dictated by a 
true spirit of Christian charity. 
JONATHAN BovucuiEr. 


Various Queries.—Will any American reader 
of “N. & Q.” inform me who is the author of 
Hannah, the Mother of Samuel, the Prophet and 
Judge of Israel, a Sacred Drama, in five acts, 1839, 
Boston, U.S., 8vo.? The book is inscribed to 
“Christian Mothers.” Published by J. Munroe & 
Co,,and printed by Freeman & Bolles, Boston, U.S. 

What is the name of an American lady whose 
writings were published in a small volume, entitled 
Remains of My Early Friend Sophia, printed at 
Keene, New Hampshire, America, 1828? The 
authoress, who died in early life (Oct.?) 1807, was 
the daughter of a clergyman in New England. A 
considerable portion of the volume is occupied with 
her poetic compositions. 

In the fourth volume of the South Devon Literary 
Museum, there is a brief notice of a small volume, 
entitled A Brief Sketch, descriptive of the Reception 
of the late Lord Clifford on his Return to Ugbrooke 
Park, after having taken his Seat in the House of 
Lords, 1833, published by Featherstone, Exeter, 
and Hearder, Plymouth. Who is the author of 
this piece? He is said to have been a poor shoe- 

er. 

Who are the authors of two anonymous sacred 








dramas, written apparently for performance by 
children of Sunday schools? 1. Paul, a Sacred 
Drama, no date, published by J. Parrot, Leeds, 8vo. 
2. Absalom, a Sacred Drama, in three parts, with 
prologue and epilogue; also Three Poems attached, 
viz., 1. Hymn,— 
“The Lord is our Shepherd, 
We fear not the foe, 
Though he comes in the stillness of night,” &c. 

2. “Watching unto Prayer” ; 3. “ The Poor Man’s 
Grave.” Absalom, a Sacred Drama, and the three 
poems, are published by J. Cooke, Meadow Lane, 
Leeds, no date, 8vo. Iam under the impression 
that these little dramas are only reprinted by the 
Leeds publishers named above. R. Ineuis. 


Marruew Paris.—It is stated in Parry’s Par- 
liaments and Councils of England that the Con- 
vention of prelates and magnates, described by 
Matthew Paris (anno 1252) as held at Westminster 
on St. Edward’s Day, was held on the 5th January, 
1253. This is totally inconsistent with Matthew 
Paris’s history, in which (whatever lack of exact 
chronology there may be) there is at least a certain 
order observed. Besides which, the absence of the 
archbishops is pleaded as a reason for refusing a 
grant for the Crusades, which is quite consistent 
with St. Edward’s Day being on 13th October, 
1252, as we read further on (under same year, 1252), 
“In Octavis beati Martini applicuit in Anglia 
Arch. Cant. Bonifacius,” and several other exact 
dates between St. Edward’s and Christmas. I 
apprehend that ever since the year 1163 when St. 
Edward was translated by St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, in the presence of Henry IL, the festival 
was kept on the 13th October, the day of the 
translation, instead of on that of his death. I 
read in Acta Sanctorum, January, Tom. i., under 
St. Edward—“ In Sarisburiensi Brevario 5 Januar 
fit S. Edwardi commemoratio, 13 Oct. cele- 
bratur translatio festo duplici.” Builer (in his 
Lives of Saints) says that in 1161 St. Edward’s 
festival began to be kept on 5th January, but two 
years after, in 1163, a solemn translation of his 
body having taken place on the 13th October, his 
principal festival is now kept on that day. I 
should feel obliged by some of your readers in- 
forming me whether there can be any reasonable 
doubt as to the Parliament in question having 
been held on the 13th October, 1252. 

THEoporE H. Gatton. 


Doxnineton Casttx.— Mr. Godwin, F.S.A., 
who recently delivered a lecture upon the histo 
of Donnington Castle, will no doubt be as mu 
amused as I have been by the description of the 
pursuit and capture of the Earl of Forth (or Brent- 
ford) from Donnington Castle, by the wily Colonel 
Birch. Those who were interested by the lecture— 
which was delivered before the Society of Anti- 
quaries—should read the brief narrative I allude 
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to, commencing at p. 16 of Colonel Birch’s Memoirs, 
in the volume of the Camden Society’s publications 
which has just appeared. The Colonel, who is a 
hero in his way, forms a marked contrast to the 
chivalrous John Boys. I think Colonel Birch’s 
Quartermaster Roe has made a mistake in the date 
of the capture of the Earl of Forth. But I do not 
agree with the account that the true date is that of 
the night of the second battle of Newbury (Sunday, 
27th Oct., 1644). On the contrary—though I 
cannot prove it, for I have unfortunately lost some 
memoranda—lI think the escape took place after 
the summons to surrender and the remarkable 
reply that “he (Sir J. John Boys) would by God’s 
help defend the ground.” According to Clarendon, 
this summons and reply were made on the 28th. 
Perhaps some one else has looked into this matter. 
The commentary “ notes to Birch’s —— are 
most interesting. Gro. Cotoms, Cot., F.S.A. 


“ Kryesrortu.”—In the lordship of Barton- 
upon-Humber is an estate called Kingsforth—the 
name being taken from the headland, or marfa, 
termed “ Kingsforth Marfa,” running through the 
property, which, in the unenclosed field, separated 
the north from the south field. I am not aware of 
the term “ marfa” being used in any other similar 
case. The origin of the term “ Kingsforth ” is said 
to have arisen from the fact of King Henry VIII. 
having passed along that hard beaten track when 
leaving the Abbey of Thornton on his way to the 
Ermine Street travelling south, after having been 
sumptuously entertained by the abbot of that 
famous monastery in the year 1541. “The King 
went forth.” 8. G. R. 


Periops Prourpirep ror Marriace. — On 
going through the parish registers of the quaint 
old church of Horton, Dorsetshire, I found the 
following written on one of the pages(temp. 1629) :— 

“ Conjugium Aduentus tollit Hillarius (?) relaxat, 

“ Rogamen vetitat concedit Prima Potestas. 

**], From y* Sounday moneth before Christmas tell y* 
7 day aft’ twelf day. 

**2. From y* Sounday fortnight before Shrowetyde 
tell y* Sounday aft" est" weake. 

**3. From y* rogatio" Sounday tell 7 dayes aft" whit 
Sounday and y* 7 last daye are included in y* prohibition.” 

J.5. Upat. 

Junior Athenzum Club. 


Tae Latin Version oF Bacon’s “ Essays.”— 
Can you give me any information about the origin 
of the Latin version of Bacon’s Essays? The 
English version I had always imagined to be 
Bacon’s original, but I am surprised to find, in 
comparing the Latin with the English, some mani- 
fest points of disagreement, and, in some instances, 
what appear to be mistranslations of the Latin, 
such as would be made by one not possessing a 
first-rate acquaintance with the Latin idiom. I 
have not been able to obtain any light on this 





subject from any literary or biographical cyclo- 
peedias, and so apply to you in the hope that some 
of your correspondents may be possessed of the 
information. Be.ies Lerrres, 


NaTionaL AND Private Fiacs.—Will you 
inform me what is the correct method of display- 
ing a family coat of arms on a private flag? Whoa 
arms are thus displayed, is not the “ Union’ aluape 
placed in canton, to distinguish the English 
nationality, and the shield of arms in the centre of 
the flag? Of what colour should the flag be ? 

In Canada the arms of the Dominion are borne 
on a shield placed in the centre of the “ Union 
Jack”; and each province places its own shield of 
arms on a blue flag, with the “ Union” in canton. 

CotontaAL HERALD. 


Ayyvat Growrn or Deposit or Prat.—I 
have somewhere seen a calculation of the probable 
annual growth or deposit of peat, or of peat- 
forming material, but can neither recall the infor- 
mation or its source. Can any of your readers 
assist me ? ; 


“Locarys Licut.”—In two Kentish wills (dated 
1480 and 1484 respectively) bequests are left to 
the light of St. Mary, called “logaryslyght ”— 
“lumini Sancte Marie voc: logaryslyght”; and 
“Ini b’ Me voc: logaris.” Have any of your 
readers met with other mention of such a light in 
churches? Can any one explain the name, other- 
wise than by supposing that Logar was the original 
founder of St. Mary’s light in that Ney i 

ae 


Bexuitt Cuurcn anp Horace Watpoie.— 
It appears from Diplock’s Handbook for Hastings, 
1846 (p. 82), that a window from Bexhill Church, 
“ containing portraits of Henry III. and his Queen 
in stained glass,” was removed for Horace Walpole ; 
that it was sold at the Strawberry Hill sale, and in 
1846 was said to be at Bury St. Edmund’s. Can 
any one kindly tell me whether it is still there, or 
where else ; and also to whom it now belongs? 

Cuarues F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


Louis pv’Or.—Can any one inform me what 
West Indian bird is alluded to by Major ae 
Melville in Cerise as a Louis d’Or? H. 


Tne Cistercrans.—Where is the best and 
fullest account of this Order to be found? 
A ForeEIGNeER. 





Replies. 
DE MESCHIN, EARL OF CHESTER. 
(4% 8. xii. 141, 194, 291, 331, 399.) 


I cannot see that your contributor has adduced 
any evidence to prove that there ever existed in 
England any family of note which bore the surname 
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of De Meschin. It would not help him, even if 
he could prove that the Earls of Chester adopted 
Meschiaes or Meschinus as a surname: for the 
latin word Meschines or Meschinus is not, on his 
own intrpretation of it, a territorial designation, 
and therefore must perforce be translated Meschin 
or Le Meschin, and not De Meschin ; because the 
prefix Le invariably denotes a name of local origin. 
It is dificult, however, to discuss the translation 
of Latit with a gentleman who deliberately tells 
us that “Vicecomes Baiocensis” should be construed 
“Viscomt Bayeux,” and that “Brito” means 
“ Britishborn”; and who, moreover, maintains that 
“the nane was never spelled Meschinus,” when 
he quote: himself a charter, ending with “ Testibus, 
Meschinc Willielmo.” 

The wrds Brito and Vicecomes occur so fre- 
quently in Domesday that it seems incredible that 
any one siould mistake their meaning. Does Mr. 
De Mesatrn seriously believe that the various 
retainers ¢ Alan of Brittany, who are called Brito 
in Domeslay, to distinguish them from Normans 
and Englihmen of the same name, were “ British 
born”? And does he think that Edward of Salis- 
bury Vicetomes, Urso of Worcester Vicecomes, 
and Picot of Cambridge Vicecomes, were respec- 
tively stylel Viscount Salisbury, Viscount Wor- 
cester, and Viscount Cambridge? Such notions 
are beyond ‘he pale of rational discussion. 

Before pmceeding to prove that Earl Ranulf and 
his brother William called themselves Meschinus 
as often as Meschines, I must point out that your 
contributor was singularly imprudent in relying 
upon the Chartulary of Wetherall, for as it is 
— in tae Monasticon (iii. 581), the text is 

opelessly corrupt. For example, Charter No. I. 
(which he inrocently quotes) begins, with “ Williel- 
mus Rex Angliz,” and ends with “ Testibus uxore 
mea Lucia & Henrico fratre meo,” which must 
strike every iatelligent reader as being absurd on 
the face of it. No. V. again is equally corrupt, and 
is misquoted in a vain attempt to make sense of 
the testing clause, for the text runs not (as printed 
in “N. & Q.”) “ Meschino Willielmo,” but “ Mes- 
chino,” (without any Christian name) “ Willielmo 
Archidiacono.” 

Having thus disposed of the two Wetherall 
Charters, which, by the way, prove nothing at all 
to his purpose, I come to his long extract from 
the Cronicon Cumbriz, although I cannot imagine 
how he could have supposed this to be a contem- 
porary Charter, when the last sentence of his quo- 
tation tells us that Anthony de Lucy succeeded 
his brother Thomas, and we know that this succes- 
sion took place in 1308 (Esch. 2 Edw. II., No. 78), 
nearly 200 years after the death of Ranulf Mes- 
chines. This pseudo-chronicle has been sufficiently 

by greater antiquaries, but I must briefly 
point out the patent absurdities in this account of 
“the three brothers called De Meschines.” We 





read that “ King William, named the Bastard, gave 
to Ranulph De Meschines the whole county of 
Cumbria, and to Geoffrey, brother of Ranulph, the 
county of Chester, and to William, their brother, 
the district of Coupland.” “ Geoffrey De Mes- 
chines, Earl of Chester, died without heir of his 
body, and Ranulph was Earl of Chester,” &. Now 
everybody knows that Hugh of Avranches, called 
Lupus, to whom the Conqueror gave the Earldom 
of Chester in 1070, was neither named Geoffrey 
nor De Meschines, nor was he the brotherof Ranul 
Meschines, but his maternal uncle. It is equally 
notorious that Earl Hugh did not die without an 
heir, but was succeeded by his son Richard, who 
was Earl for nineteen years, and was drowned in 
the Blanche Nef in 1120, when the earldom 
escheated tothe Crown. Soon afterwards Henry I. 
re-granted the Earldom of Chester to Ranulf Mes- 
chines, one of Earl Richard’s numerous cousins- 
german, on condition of his surrendering to the 
Crown his lordship of Carlisle, and of his payin 
a sum of money so large that a balance of 1,000/. 
still remained due to the Exchequer in 1130. 
(Rot. Pip. 31 Hen. I., p. 110.) 

Again, the Chronicle is guilty of a palpable 
anachronism in saying that William I. (who, by 
the way, is never named Bastardus in any genuine 
charter) gave the county of Cumbria to Ranulf, for 
until the reign of Henry II. Cumbria did not mean 
the modern county of Cumberland, but was the 
collective name of the whole district included in 
the bishoprics of Whitherne, Glasgow, and Carlisle. 
William I. had no interest whatever in Cumbria, 
and therefore it is not included in Domesday, and 
it was not until 1092 that William II. took posses- 
sion of the southern division of Cumbria lying 
between the Solway and the Duddon, when he 
built a castle at Carlisle, and colonized the district. 
It was, therefore, the lordship of Carlisle, and not 
the county of Cumbria, which Henry I. (not 
William I.) gave to Ranulf Meschines. (See In- 
troduction to the Pipe Rolls of Cumberland, 8vo., 
1847.) 

I now pass to authorities more worthy of credit. 
The Chartulary of St. Werburge, Chester (Mon. ii. 
387), directly contradicts the purpose for which it 
is quoted in “N. & Q.,” for the name De Meschines 
never occurs in it at all, and none of the family 
are called Meschin except Ranulf and his brother 
William. No. V., made in 1119 before Ranulf’s 
accession to the earldom, ends with “Test. Ra- 
nulpho Meschin,” &c. No. VI. begins “ Ranul- 

hus Comes Cestrie,” and ends “ Testimonio 

Villielmi Meschini— Signum Willielmi Meschini.” 
If these charters had not been quoted in “N & Q.” 
by some one who says in the same page that he has 
“never seen any instance of Meschinus,” I should 
not think it. necessary here to refer him to the 
second declension in the Latin grammar. 
The Chartulary of St. Bee’s contains more to the 
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and is more correctly printed than usual 
in Monasticon, because the original happens to 
be preserved amongst the Harleian MSS., which 
were in the c of Sir Henry Ellis, the Editor 
(Mon. v., 577). In Nos. II. and III. the founder 
simply describes himself as “ Willielmus filius 
Ranulphi,” but No. IV. begins “ Willielmus le 
Meachin, omnibus,” &e. Nos. V. and VI. are 
charters of William’s son, “ Ranulphus Meschinus, 
filius Willielmi, filii Ranulphi. I need scarcely 
remark that William’s son Ranulf would be 
“ Junior” in respect to his cousin Earl Ranulf II. 
It may be objected that these proofs are limited 
to William, but I will now show that Earl Ranulf 
was also commonly called Meschinus. In the 
Feodary of Lincolnshire, printed by Hearne in the 
second volume of the Liber Niger, which was evi- 
dently drawn up between 1106 and 1120, “Ra- 
nulfus Meschinus” occurs ten times, and is never 
ealled by any other name, and his brother Williel- 
mus Meschinus occurs as often. Again, in the 
Charters of Abingdon (vol. ii., pp. 59, 77), two 
charters of Henry I. have in the testing clause 
Ranulfo Meschino. 
Having thus proved to demonstration that the 
name borne by Karl Ranulf and his brother is in 
genuine charters Meschines, Meschinus, Le Meschin 
or Meschin, and not De Meschines or De Meschin, 
I confidently re-assert that no contemporary ex- 
ample can be roduced of any successor or de- 
scendant of Bart Ranulf I. bearing this name. If 
I am wrong in this, it must be easy to convict me 
of error, for we are assured “ That De Meschin was 
the family surname of the Earls of Chester is a 
fact as well authenticated as any in history. It is 
attested by an Act of Parliament, by public treaties 
with foreign States, by public rolls and private 
charters innumerable.” With this superabundance 
of evidence at his disposal, your contributor alleges 
in contradiction one solitary instance, namely, the 
charter of Henry ILI. confirming the foundation 
and endowment of Calder Abbey “ex dono Ra- 
nulphi Meschin.” (Mon. v., 340.) But so learned 
@ writer ought to have known that Calder Abbey 
was founded by Ranulf I., and that the statement 
of its foundation in 1134 by Earl Ranulf II. is one 
of the blunders of that standing disgrace to English 
scholarship, the new edition of the Monasticon. 
Dugdale states correctly that Calder Abbey was 
founded by Ranulf Meschines, who died in 1128, 
and it is obvious that the original foundation took 
lace before Ranulf obtained the Earldom of 
, because after that period the site of Calder 
and the lands comprised in the original endowment 
were no longer Ranulf’s to bestow. His whole 
interest in Cumberland then passed into the hands 
of the King, and is accounted for amongst the royal 
demesnes in the Pipe Roll of 1131. This proof, 
therefore, of Ranulf II. being called Meschin resolves 
itself into a blunder. I have hitherto said nothing 





about the meaning of Meschines, because so long 
as it is proved to be an adjective and a sobriq 

it matters little to my purpose whether it meang 
“the younger,” or, as Mr. De Meschin contends, 
“a tartar.” I have no glossary of early French 
within reach, and am quite willing to acept the 
ipse dixit of Stapleton, who is facile prmnceps of 
Anglo-Norman genealogists, but I must remark 
that his interpretation is corroborated by a com- 
parison of all the passages in which the word oceurs, 
Besides Ranulf Meschines, we have m record 
William de Albini Meschines (Belvoir Chart), 
William de Roumare le Meschyn (Lacock Chart), 
and Robert Brus Meschin (Gisburgh Chart). Mes- 
chines, or Le Meschin, therefore, was a word super- 
added to their surnames by four conemporary 
Normans, who were in nowise related to each other, 
but who all were the sons of fathers tearing the 
same Christian name as themselves, anl we must 
assume that it was a personal sobriquet. because it 
was not transmitted by any of the four to their 
descendants. What else then except “ the younger” 
will fulfil all the conditions of the preblem of its 
meaning ? 

And now for Lord Audley’s claim to she Earldom 
of Rosmar. I can now guess, from Mr. De Meschin’s 
description of what he calls the peerage claim, the 
origin of the blunder, without troublisg his Lord- 
ship’s executors. The document whichLord Audley 
showed to him, in which the epithe: Le Meschin 
occurs, was evidently the pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages published in 1832 by the pseudo-baronet 
Banks, “ Showing the descent of Lord Audley from 
the ancient Earls of Salisbury, and his right to the 
inheritance of that earldom.” The genealogy of 
these earls is thus set forth in the Chronicle of 
Lacock Abbey (Mon. vi., 502):— 

“‘Erat quidam miles strenuus Normamnus, Walterus le 
Ewrus, Comes de Rosmar, cui propter probitatem suam 
Rex Guil. Cong. dedit totum dominium le Saresburia ¢ 
Ambresburia. [Domesday contradicts thisstory}, Ante 
quam iste Walterus le Eurus in Angliam venit, genuit 
Gerotdum Comitem de Rosmar, Mantelee, qui ls 
Guillelmum de Rosmar le Gros, qui genait Guil. de Ror 
mor le Meschyn, secundum qui genuit Guillelmum, tertium 
de Rosmar, qui obiit sine liberis. Post Walterus le 
Eurus genuit Edwardum [de Saresburiaf” 

The title “ Comes de Rosmar” is, of course,amere 
rhetorical flourish by which the monk of the four 
teenth century describes Gerald de Roumare, the 
ancestor of the Earls of Lincoln, who were 
scended from a common stock with the Earls of 
Salisbury ; for everybody knows that there wem 
no “Comites” in Normandy before the —_ 
of England out of the reigning family, 
Norman earls are all as well ascertained as the 
existing English dukes. But todo Banks justice,he 
did not claim for Lord Audley the Earldom of Rosmar, 
or that William Le Meschin washis ancestor; but he 
maintained that Lord Audley was entitled to the 
Earldom of Salisbury, as the heir of James de 
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Audley, who married Ela de Longesfree, the heiress 
eventually of her family. It turns out, however, 
that Lord Audley was not descended from this 

iage at all, for Beltz has clearly proved 
(Knight: of the Garter, p. 81), that Ela was the 
second wife of James de Audley, and that his heir, 
the ancestor of the Lord Audleys, was the son of a 
previous marriage. Because the Manor of Stratton 
Audley, which was entailed on Ela and her heirs 
male, descended to Hugh de Audley, who was the 
5th youngest son of his father, and therefore must 
have been Ela’s only son. Hence all the preten- 
sions of Lord Audley to be the heir of the Barls of 
Salisbury and to be kinsman to the house of Rou- 
mare vanish into thin air. 

It seems to be thought a good joke that the dark 
ages of genealogy lasted until 1844; but I wish 
that I could think that they had ended then. The 
paper on De Meschin is strong evidence to the 
contrary, aad it has since been completely thrown 
into the shsde by a series of papers on De Quinci, 
inasmuch as twelve columns will hold six times as 
many blunders as two. 

In making these remarks, I must disclaim any 
kind of inteation of giving or taking offence, for it 
is quite natural that your contributor should warmly 
defend the supposed glories attached to the name 

De Meschia, seeing that he selected this name 
for his adoption, when he had all the illustrious 
names in England to choose from. My sole object 
is to insist that genealogical details are worse than 
worthless, unless they are accurate and capable of 
proof. I admit that some wiser men maintain 
that the labour which accuracy involves is not 
repaid by the result obtained, but such men stand 
aloof altogether from genealogical discussions, and 
abstain from the folly of writing in literary journals 
on studies which they have not cared to pursue. 

EWARS, 





Dr. Bossy (4" S. xii. 47.)—This person was one 
of the last itinerant empirics who dispensed medi- 
cines and practised the healing art publicly and 
gratuitously on a stage. He flourished about a 
century ago, and was well known to the inhabitants 
of Covent Garden, between 1770 and 1790, where 
every Thursday, for many years, his stage was 
erected opposite the north-west colonnade. I have 
frequently heard the late J. T. Smith tell anecdotes 
about him, and my father, who knew him per- 
sonally, employed Rowlandson, the celebrated 
caricaturist, to make drawings of his stage and its 
occupants. 

Dr. Bossy was a German, had considerable private 
Practice, and enjoyed the reputation of being a 

] operator. He was certainly a humourist, as 
the following dialogue, extracted from The Remi- 
niscences of Henry Angelo (i. 135), will fully testify. 

scene is the doctor’s platform in Covent 
en :— 





“ An aged woman was helped up the ladder and seated 
in the chair; she had been deaf, nearly blind, and was 
lame to boot; indeed, she might be said to have been 
visited with Mrs. Thrale’s three warnings, and death 
would have walked in at her door, only that Dr. pend 
blocked up the p . The doctor asked questions wi 
an audible voice, and the patient responded—he usually 
repeating the response, in his Anglo-German dialect. 

“ Doctor. Dis poora voman vot is—how old vosh you? 

“Old Woman. I be almost eighty, Sir; seventy-nine 
last Lady Day, old style. 

“* Doctor. Ah, tat is an incurable disease. 

“ Old Woman. O dear ! O dear ! say not so—incurable ! 
Why you have restored my sight—I can hear again—and 
I can walk without my crutches. , 

“ Doctor ( smiling). No, no, good vomans—old age is 
vot is incurable ; but by the plessing of Gote, I vill cure 
you of vot is elshe. Dis poora voman vos lame and deaf, 
and almost blind. How many hosipetals have you been 
in? 

“ Old Woman. Three, Sir, St. Thomas's, St. Bartho- 
lomew’s, and St. George’s. 

** Doctor. Vot, and you found no reliefs !—vot none— 
not at alls? 

“ Old Woman. No, none at all, Sir. 

“« Doctor. And how many medical professioners have 
attended you? 

“ Old Woman. Some twenty or thirty, Sir. 

“ Doctor. O mine Gote! Three sick hosipetals, and 
dirty (thirty) doctors! I should vonder vot if you have 
not enough to kill you twenty time. Dis poora vomans 
has become mine patient. Doctor Bossy gain all i 
bronounced ingurables; pote mid de plessing of Brovi- 
dence, I shall make short work of it, and set you upon 
your legs again. Goode beoples, dis poora vomans, vas 
teaf as a toor nails (holding up his watch to her ear, and 
striking the repeater), gan you hear dat pell ? 

“ Old Woman. Yes, sir. 

“ Doctor. O den be thankful to Gote. Can you valk 
round dis chair! (offering his arm). 

**Old Woman. Yes, sir. 

“ Doctor. Sit you town again, good vomans, Gan you 


see} 

“Old Woman. Pretty so-so, doctor. 

“ Doctor. Vot gan you see, good vomans ! oT? 

“ Old Woman. I can see the baker there (pointing to 
a mutton-pyeman, with the pye board on his head. All 
eyes were turned towards him). 

“ Doctor. And vat else gan you see, good vomans ? 

“Old Woman. The poll-parrot there (pointing to 
Richardson's hotel). ‘Lying old ——,’ screamed Rich- 
ardson’s poll-parrot. All the crowd shouted with 
laughter. : 

“Dr. Bossy waited until the laugh had subsided, and 
looking across the way, significantly shook his head at 
the parrot, and gravely exclaimed, laying his hand on 
his bosom, ‘ Tis no lie, you silly pird, ’tis all true as is de 
gosbel.’”’ 

Epwarp F. Rrweavrt. 


Mommocky-pan (4% §. xii. 427.)}—The word 
mommocks is the Old Eng. mammock, a fragment. 
Hence the verb mammock, to tear into fragments, 
used by Shakspeare, Coriol. i. 3, 71. I suspect 
the word is now used only locally. ‘ 

I beg leave to suggest that contributors to 
“N. & Q.,” who make notes of dialectal words, 
would do great service to the cause of English 
philology by sending, at the same time, a brief note 
of the word, its signification, its locality, and (if 
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ible) its pronunciation, to myself, for insertion 
in the Glossaries of the English Dialect Society. 
Otherwise these words will be lost to us, since the 
indices of “N. & Q.” have no special heading 
under which provincial words are recorded, and 
there is no way of recovering them but by re- 
reading the whole of the numbers through from 
beginning to end. This will involve a labour 
which it will take a long time to accomplish. Will 
—- one help in it? And will any contributors 
help us, in the future, by sending us abstracts of 
the articles which they contribute upon this sub- 
ject ? Watrer W. Sxeart, Hon. Sec. E.D.S. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


“Quvorations 1n CaTaLocuEs” (4 §, xii. 225.) 
—The A pom quotations are among some cata- 
logues of second-hand books in my possession :— 


“A taste for books is the pleasure and glory of my 
life.” — Gibbon. 

“ His bookes againe.”— Fairie Queen, c. i., bk. i. 

“ Worthy books are not companions—they are solitudes ; 
we lose ourselves in them and all our cares.”— Bailey. 

“ The mind shall banquet though the body pine.”—No 
authority given in Catalogue. 

“ The giving a bookseller his price for his bookes has 
this advantage,—he that will do soe shall have the refusal 
of whatsoever comes to his hands, and soe by that meanes 
get many things whiche otherwise he should have never 
seene.”’—Shelden. 

F.S.A. 


Rockview, Cork. 


If Mr. Sxrpron will apply to Mr. Blackburn, 
bookseller (late of Reading), Exeter, and Mr. 
Colwell, Hereford, for their second-hand catalogues, 
he will find several of them interpolated by quaint 
remarks. Brsia, 

Reading. 


“ A good book never comes too late.” — Paul's Letters. 

“ Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, 
and writing an ¢ract man. Histories make men wise, 
poetry, wilty + mathematics, subtle ; natural philosophy, 
deep, moral, grave ; logic and rhetoric, able to contend.” 
_ Bacon's Essay on Study. 

“ Books are the legacies that genius leaves to mankind, 
to be delivered down from generation to generation, as 
presents to the posterity of those who are yet unborn.”— 
Addison. 

“ Books are not absolutely dead things, but doe contain 
a potencie of life in them to be as active as that Soule 
was whose progeny they are.”— Milton. 

“ Out of the old Fieldes, as men saithe, 

Cometh all this new Corne from yere to yere; 
And out of olde Bookes, in good faithe, 
Cometh all this new Science that men lere.” 
Geoffrey Chaucer. 
E. H. Cotemay. 


* Among so many things as are by men possessed or 

ed in the whole course of their lives, all the rest are 

bles besides (sic), old wood to burn, old wine todrink, 

old friends to converse with, and old books to read.”— 

re King of Arragon (quoted by Sir William 
‘emple). 

“He that loveth a book will never want a faithful 





friend, a wholesome counsellor, a cheerful companion, 
and affectionate comforter.”— Dr. Barrow. 

“ There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books 
no less than in the faces of men, by which a skilful 
observer will as well know what to expect from the one 
as the other.”— Butler's Remains. 

“ We breathe but the air of books.” — Hazlitt. 

“They are for company the best Friends—in Doubts 
Counsellors, in Damps Comforters, Time’s Prospective, 
the Home Traveller's Ship or Horse, the busie man's best 
Recreation, the Opiate of idle Weariness, the Minde’s 
best Ordinary, Nature’s Garden and Seed-plot of Immor- 
tality.”"— Richard Whitelock’s Zootomia, 1654. 

J. Mayvet, 

- “ Quotations in Catalogues” to be sent in future 
to Mr. Sx1rtor, Tivoli Cottage, Cheltenham.) 


Caspar Hauser (on Gaspar HAvser) (4% §. 
xii. 325, 414.)—In the remarks on this subject 
reference is made only to the Penny Magazine and 
the Popular Encyclopedia, It may not be gene- 
rally known that an account of Caspar Hauser was 

ublished from official documents by Anselm Von 

euerbach, President of the Court of A 
taken from the depositions made before the legal 
tribunal held for the express purpose of inquiring 
into this strange and mysterious affair. Mr. 
Feuerbach says “that the judicial authorities have, 
with a faithfulness at once unwearied and regard- 
less of consequences, endeavoured to prosecute 
their inquiries concerning the case, by the aid of 
every, even the most extraordinary means, which 
were at their disposal ; and that their inquiries 
have not been altogether unsuccessful. But not 
all heights, depths, and distances, are accessible to 
the reach of civil justice.” 

The death of Mr. Feuerbach took place soon 
after the publication of this his last work, when 
the inquiry was pursued by Mr. Kliiber, the cele- 
brated writer on public law, who came to the con- 
clusion that Gaspar Hauser was the product of an 
illicit amour ; that a priest, the reputed father, 
took charge of the child from the moment of its 
birth, and finally inclosed it in a subterraneous 
hole or vault in a convent where he was residing ; 
that thus imprisoned, and shut out from all human 
intercourse, the unhappy being passed his existence 
until within a day or two of his being found, when 
the priest, being compelled to quit the convent, 
and having no other place of concealment at hand, 
released and left the boy to his fate. The chain 
of circumstantial evidence was so clearly made out 
as to leave little doubt that the true elucidation 
had been arrived at. 

These circumstances may account for no further 
official report having been made, or at least made 
public. - 

A translation into English of Mr. Feuerbach’s 
book was published in 1833 by Kennett, and Jules 
Janin has made this young man’s story a meta- 
physical tale in his Contes de Toutes les Couleurs. 

W. Dike. 

Chichester. 
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INSPIRATION OF THE HeEatTHEN Wrirers (4% §. 
xii. 151, 236, 316, 416.)—I think if Mr. Bircu 
will refer again to my short paper, at page 316, he 
will find that my request was not so large and 
exacting as he seems to have understood it. It 
simply referred, as I carefully worded it, to the 
Apostolic Fathers, as Clement of Rome, Ignatius, 
and Polycarp, are xat’ €£0x7)v, commonly styled. 
I should never have been so presumptuous as to 
ask of any gentleman “an index, or analysis, or 
concordance” of any book whatever, much less of 
the Catena Patrum of the first three centuries of 
the Christian Church. 

Thanking Mr. Brrcu for the courteous tone of 
his paper throughout, I observe in it but one par- 
ticular, which seems to call from me any remark. 
I may have gay him, but in quoting 
the Clementine Homilies Mr. Bircu appears to 
quote them as authentic writings, classing them 
apparently with “other of the Fathers,” that is, I 
suppose, of “the first and second centuries.” If 
this should be Mr. Bircn’s view, I am sorry to 
say that I dissent from it wholly. On the best 
authority, they have long been held as spurious, 
and as productions of a time far lower down than 
that of Clement. Dr. Burton says of them : “The 
Recognitions and Homilies which bear Clement’s 
name, are such palpable forgeries, if they were 
teally meant to deceive, that it would be waste of 
critical labour to prove that they were not written 
by Clement.” And Dr. Jacobson says (De S. 
Clement. Rom. Vita et Scriptis) :— 

“Prater Recognitionum libros decem, Clementis no- 
men preferunt alia scripta supposita ; quinque ad diversos 
Epistole, Homiliz xix. Constitutionum Apostolorum, 
lib. viii. Liturgia, et Canones Apostolorum, que omnia 
collegit et illustravit Cotelerius.” 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Norra or IreLanp Provincrauisms (4% §. 
ix. 119, 189, 404.)—At these references are several 
North of Ireland provincialisms, accompanied with 
queries which have remained unanswered. The 
North of Ireland is quite a terra incognita to 
average Englishmen in general, and to antiquarian 
topographers and the like especially. I have kept 
my ears open for curious expressions, and send you 
now some further “sayings” and words. I have 
to some extent written them phonetically :— 

“ It’s better than none like Collins's child.” 
This Isecured on the top of Ned’s Top, aheathery hill 
near Beechill, Londonderry, while in pursuit of hares. 


ee for a pretty lass, but Fermanagh for man and 
orse.” 


“Tyrone among the bushes.” 
This is a well-wooded county. “A wee nat of a 
man about as high as two turf and a clod.” A 
“turf” =a piece of turf for a fire; they are 
usually cut in pieces about 12 x 4 x 4 in. 
“Houghel,” a ricketty, clumsy, slow beast. 
“ Shannoch,” a chat. = ° 





* Colcannon,” a dish of “greens” and potatoes 
mashed up together. 

“ Crowle,” 2 stunted dwarf of a child. 

“Bray,” a hill. There is a word brew (qy. 
brow) which I have often heard applied to a 
mound, hillock, or steep bank, also to the top or 
top edge of such. This may be the same word as 
bray, which we find in “ Bar's Bray,” a very steep 
descent at Beechill, about 400 yards long and 300 
feet high. Cf. also the Quay Bray (not pronounced 
like key), a very steep hillside that descends at the 
waterside at Londonderry to the river. Up this 
fearful ascent the coach in old times used to go, 
and certainly it is the steepest piece of “high 
road ” that I ever met with. The word appears in 
Bray, co. Wicklow, and also in the forms of Brigh, 
co. Tyrone, and Bree, co. Donegal. Barr, I learn 
from Joyce’s valuable work, is “the top of any- 
thing,” but I question whether it could be intro- 
duced here, for Bar’s is evidently possessive, and 
refers to some person of by-gone times. So 324 
miles further up Ned’s Top is the summit of the 
hill of which “ Barr’s Bray” is a steep escarpment. 
Can any one aid me in ascertaining who “ Bar” 
(or “ Barr”) and “ Ned” were? 

“ Whitteritt ” =a weasel. “ Speel,” as in Scot- 
land, is often used = “to climb.” So also to 
“rid up” (red up) = to clean up, for which see 
Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. I have also heard 
the saying, “Oh, he’ll make a spoon or spoil a 
horn,” of one likely to turn out ill, the latter being 
the more probable alternative in the mind of the 
speaker. ‘“ They were in each other’s wool,” of two 
men grappling with each other in a fight. The 
following child’s song deserves the notice of Mr. 
Halliwell :— 

“ Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow ; 
Silver bells and cockle-shells, 
And pretty maids all in a row?” 
“ London bridge is broken, 
And what shall I do for a token? 
Give me a pin to stick in my thumb, 
And carry my lady to London.” 

We have also the word “ Blether,” a clumsy, 
foolish, or stupid person, or—to explain obscurum 
er obscurius— a “fouther,” one who always “ puts 
is foot in it.” Perhaps “ Blether,” found also in 
“‘ Blethercumskite,” with the O.E. “‘ bleeth,” feeble, 
about which (p. 367 of this vol.) F. H. Sr. 
inquires. Will Mr. Joyce give the etymology and 
meaning of “ Lima-vady,” which I cannot find in 
his book. The latter half obviously refers to 
“a dog,” as in “ Lisa-vady,” but what of the first 
part of the word—lima? The expression “ Mill- 
lead” is common enough = mill-race, mill-stream. 
Can we connect lead with the old and still sur- 
viving word lode =a way, line, or course ? 

“Carry” (phonetically written) is the common 
word for a weir. Joyce gives carra, an Irish word, 
for a weir, and instances Carrick-on-Shannon, 
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so-called from an ancient weir across the Shannon 
at that point. The old name of this place was 
Carrickdrumrusk (Caradh-droma-ruisc in the Four 
Masters), the weir of the Drumroosk. This word, 
however, is rare in place names, and the other 
“ carricks ” are to be referred to “ carraig,” a rock. 
To “hap up,” mentioned in Wedgwood and now 
nearly out of use, is common enough in the North 
of Ireland = to cover up warm, wrap up. 

May I also ask Mr. Joyce for the derivation of 
termino mungan, Faughan, a river in co. London- 
derry, Tirkeeran in the same, and Collig or Conig, 
the old name of what is now called the “ Mill- 
river” at Buncrana, co. Donegal? I should also 
add these curious little words “ Crotel” =a white 
kind of moss found in bogs ; “ nough” =a hillock ; 
and the expressions, “ At screek o’ day,” and “ It 
was high go mad with them.” 4H. 8. Sxirron. 

Exeter College, Oxford. 


Tue Roox at Cuxss (4 §. xii. 286, 355.)— 
There has always existed a great uncertainty of 
opinion amongst those who have written on the 
history and antiquities of chess, regarding the 
origin of the name of this piece. The Icelandic 
term for it is Hrdker, a brave soldier, or military 
adventurer, which is evidently intended to repre- 
sent its Eastern name. Sir William Jones derives 
it from the Indian roth, an armed chariot ; Dr. 
Hyde from the Persian ruch, a dromedary ; others 
have traced it to the fabulous bird called roc, 

which we read in the Arabian Nights. The 
distinguished Oriental scholar, the late Professor 
Duncan Forbes, of King’s College, who was him- 
self a chess amateur of considerable force, and 
possessed a more intimate and profound knowledge 
of the archeology of this ancient game than any 
writer on it who preceded him, in his History of 
Chess, P 210, pronounces the following opinion, 
which I believe to be perfectly sound and satis- 
factory :— 

“This (the rook) is the only chess piece that has for 
countless ages preserved, with but little alteration, its 
original Sanskrit name, roka, a boat, or ship. The 
Persians slightly modified the Sanskrit term into ruth, 
which, in their ge, denotes a hero, or champion. 
The Arabs received the word unaltered from the Persians, 
and brought the same along with them into Western 

. Thence came the Latinized form rochus, as well 
as the more modern forms, roc, , roch, rock, 
and rook. It so happens that the Ttaitins have in their 
own a word somewhat similar in sound and 

liing, which signifies ‘a fortress,’ or ‘castle’; and 

is gave rise to their torre or castéllo ; thence came the 

tour, thurm, tower, and castle, now to be met with in most 
languages.” 

It is to Professor Forbes, I may mention, that 
the credit is due, of having set at rest the long 
vexed question respecting the origin of the game 
of chess, which was claimed for as many countries 
as there were aforetime cities, who insisted on 
having given birth to Homer, viz., China, India, 











Persia, Arabia, Egypt, Assyria, and Greece. The 
learned Professor, in his work just quoted, has, 
with a vigorous hand, dispersed the mists and 
myths which had so long enveloped the subject, 
and proved, I think, beyond the possibility of 
future doubt or cavil, that India was the birth- 
place and cradle of the game. Under its primeval 
name of chaturanga, it is familiarly known, and 
descanted on in the Hindoo Puranas, writings to 
which, Professor Forbes maintains, a date of less 
than 3,000 years before the Christian era cannot 
be ascribed. 

In olden times the rook had a bi-parted head, 
which was supposed by Dr. Hyde to represent the 
double hump of the Persian ruch, or dromedary ; 
and from this circumstance, it is termed bifrons 
rochus in a Latin poem of the twelfth century. 
As I stated in a former note (4™ 8. vii. 127), there 
are no fewer than twenty-six English families who 
have chess-boards and chess-rooks emblazoned on 
their arms, where the latter, for the most part, ap- 
pear with the forked head. The names of some 
of these families are, Bodenham; Smith of 
Methuen; Orrook ; the Rooks of Kent ; the Rooke- 
woods of Norfolk ; and the Rockwoods of Kirby, 
in Suffolk, whose coat bears “argent, six chess 
rooks, three, two, and one sable.” 


H. A. Kennepy. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


Curtous Carps (4 §. xii. 265, 334, 397.)— 
Nepurirt has correctly answered the above qu 
(p. 334) except in the matter of the curs, whic 
he thinks may be from the Spanish for a cup. The 
name of the suit in Spanish is copas (= cups), and 
in Italian coppe. They are represented generally 
as covered cups, and are not very dissimilar in shape 
from our hearts (except that they have a foot), and 
perhaps may have been mistaken for them by those 
who invented our nomenclature. What Mr. Luck 
took for platters are coins, or pieces of gold ; oros 
in Spanish, and danari in Italian. 

These cards are used everywhere in the Peninsula 
and in Italy, and have sometimes fifty-two, some- 
times forty-eight, and sometimes forty in the pack, 
according as they serve for whist, ombre, or other 
games. Henry H. Gress. 
St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 
Coronats in Caurcuss (4% §. xii. 406,)—The 
custom was in former years very common im 
Lincolnshire. There are some still remaining 
similar to those mentioned by E. F. There is one 
in Springthorpe Church. It is the Virgin’s crown, 
being, I suppose, an emblem of the old and beautiful 
idea that young virgins are snatched away by death 
that they may become the “ Brides of Christ,” like 
those who dedicate themselves to Him living, when 
they take the veil. E. L. BLEnKrysorr. 


There is an excellent article on coronals or gar- 
lands in churches in the Book of Days, edited by 
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R. Chambers, vol. i. p. 271. I remember that the 
late Rector of Abbotts Ann told me that the only 
church in England, in which an exactly similar 
custom prevailed, was that of which his brother 
was incumbent, but I cannot at this time re- 
member the name. There is another curious 
circumstance connected with the church at Abbotts 
Ann, which is worth recording. The church at 
Abbotts Ann was built by Governor Pitt, who gave 
his name to the celebrated Pitt’sdiamond. Gover- 
nor Pitt had no male descendant. He had five 
daughters, one of whom was married to the famous (?) 
duellist Lord Camelford, who was shot in a duel by 
Mr. Best ; my informant was the Hon. and Rev. 
Samuel Best, then rector of Abbotts Ann, a lineal 
descendant of the very man who shot the son-in- 
law of the builder of his church. 

FREDERICK Mant. 


“YarpLey Oak” (4% §. xii. 446.)—“ Yardley 
Oak” simply meant that Cowper wrote a beautiful 
blank verse poem so called, in which the exquisite 
passage quoted by D. C. E. occurs, I remember 
receiving from Mr. John Britten a copy of his 
Rural Walks of Cowper, containing among other 
illustrations a faithful picture of the Yardley Oak. 
I rejoice to learn from D. C. E.’s note that Cow- 
per’s old friend still exists, and justifies his words :— 

“ Yet is thy root sincere, sound as the rock, 

A quarry of stout spurs, and knotted fangs, 
Which, crooked into a thousand whimsies, clasp 
The stubborn soil, and hold thee still erect.” ; 
Joun Watson Darpy. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Cowper’s stanzas on the Yardley Oak were 
written in 1791, while he was living at the Lodge, 
Weston Underwood. The oak stands in Yardley 
Chase, on the estate of the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton. about two miles north-west of Olney, on the 
Park Farnr, and close to the meeting of the three 
counties of Buckingham, Bedford, and Northamp- 
ton. The Yardley Oak has now few branches, 
scantily spreading from a huge hollow trunk ; and 
it is unfortunately dying, having been much injured 
m past years by the deeply-graven names of per- 
sons desirous of informing us of their visit. Lord 
Northampton has placed a board on the tree, 
and it is a well-known place of meetings for the 
Oakley Hunt. 

There are two other very ancient oaks hard by, 
called by the field-folk Gog and Magog, which are 
still in their full vigour, owing life, perhaps 
partially, to their being unconnected with any 
other history than that of old time, and so spared 
the ill usage which has befallen their more dis- 
tinguished comrade. J. Devenisnu Hoppvs. 


The first mention of this oak is in a letter from 
the poet Cowper to Samuel Rose, dated Sept. 1788, 
in which he says :— 

“Sinee your departure I have twice visited the oak, 


sowing of a grove of oaks at Chillington.” 
would like to know in what state this infant nur- 








and with an intention to push my inquiries a mile beyond 
it, where it seems I should have found another oak much 
larger and much more respectable than the former... . . 
This latter oak has been known by the name of Judith 
many ages, and is said to have been an oak at the time 
of the Conquest.” 

Amongst Cowper’s papers there was found the 
following memorandum, without date :— 

“ Yardley oak in girth, feet 22, inches 6}. The oak at 

Yardley Lodge, feet 28, inches 5.” 
The poem is believed to have been written in 1791, 
but was not published during its author’s lifetime. 
Though of considerable length, 161 lines, it remains 
an unfinished fragment, but a torso of rare beauty 
and finish. The copy has the appearance of very 
careful correction. 

Samuel Whitbread, who was a great admirer of 
Cowper's poetry, wished to obtain a relic of the 
Yardley oak, and applied to Cowper’s friend, Mr. 
Bull of Newport Pagnell, to procure him one. 
Some delay having occurred, Whitbread addressed 
Bull in a poetical epistle, commencing— 

“Send me the precious bit of oak 
Which your own hand so fondly took 
From off the consecrated tree, 
A relic dear to you and me,” &c. 
This will be found in the fifth volume of Cowper’s 
Life and Works, p. 379 (Grimshawe’s edit.) 
J. A. Picroy, 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


The oak apostrophized by Cowper stands, not in 
Ampthill Park, but in Yardley Chase, Northamp- 
tonshire. The two oaks, one of which, in all pro 
ability, furnished Cowper with a theme for his 
beautiful (and faithful as beautiful) lines, are 
noticed by Strutt in his Sylva Britannica. He gives 
a clever etching of them, and he notes their dimen- 
sions, which are magnificent. The tree mentioned 
by D. C. E. is made to speak in the first person, 
and thus appropriates to itself verses addressed, in 
the third person, to a more famous member of its 
family, twelve or fourteen miles away. 

Concerning the Ampthill oaks— 

“ A Survey of Ampthill Park, taken by order of Par- 
liament in 1653, deseribes 287 trees as being hollow and 
too much decayed for the use of the Navy. These oaks 
thus saved from the axe remain to the present day, and, 
by their picturesque appearance contribute much to the 
ornament of the place.”—Lysons’s Bedfordshire, 4to. 1806, 
p. 39. 

See, also, Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Ixvi., 1796, 
p. 641, for the dimensions of several, and a fairly 
executed etching of one of these Ampthill oaks, 
after a violent thunderstorm had partly shattered 
and dismembered it. 

Cowper, who thus sang and moralized of and 
upon the giant veterans of the forest, also, in 1790, 
wrote an “Inscription for a stone erected at the 
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sery of fourscore 


ears ago now is. Some of its 
brotherhood must 


ve become giants long ere this. 
Henry Campxiy, F.S.A. 


There is a tradition that it was formerly known 
as Judith’s Oak, being so named in memory of 
Judith, niece of William the Conqueror, wife of 
Waltheof, Earl of Northampton and Huntingdon, 
and after his death Lady of the Manor of Yardley. 

A. Compton. 


“Ines” (4% §. xii. 401.)—Before the common 
land in this parish—Springthorpe, Lincolnshire— 
was enclosed, there was a part of the common 
called “The Ings,” where the inhabitants had a 
right to pasture cattle. The sides of the road over 
the common were called “the Meres,” and were 
annually let by the parish for the grass which 
grew on them. E. L. BLeNkrysopp. 


“Tue CoLours or ENGLAND HE NAILED TO 
THE Mast” (4S, ix. 426; x. 19, 92.}—Another 
instance of this act of heroism is the case of Capt. 
Henry Parker, R.N., who died in Greenwich 
Hospital, April 7th, 1873. Parker was signal 
midshipman and aide-de-camp to Capt. Hargood. 
In the “ Belleisle,” at the battle of Trafalgar, he 
had the honour of nailing the colours to the stump 
of the mizenmast, when five of the enemy’s line-of- 
battle ships were firing into the dismantled ship. 


J. Warxnouse Simpson. 
Jaffna, Ceylon. 


“Tue Prive or Otp Cote’s Doe” (4™ §. xii. 
317.)—I have heard, av long as I can remember 
any thing, the proverb connected with this animal 

uoted thus : “ Pride and Ambition were the over- 

throw of Old Cole’s dog.” The explanation used 

to be given in terms somewhat similar to, but more 
refined than, those used by your correspondent. 
FREDERICK Mant. 


“ As Lazy as Luptam’s Doe” (4 §. xii. 187, 
239, 317.)—The question “ Who was Ludlam ?” 
answered at p. 239, had been asked previously by 
Robert Southey, in his Doctor (vide the chapter on 
“ Fame,” which is full of notes and queries). His 
words are, “Who was Ludlam, whose dog was so 
lazy that he leant his head against a wall to bark ?” 
It was probably this very passage which popularized 
the inquiry ; and G. G. F. may be glad to trace it 
home to Southey. J. W. E. 


Molash. 


“A Wuistiine Wire,” &c. (4% 8. xi. passim; 
xii. 39, 157, 216.)—In consequence of A Povuttry 
Fancier’s statement (sce “ N. & Q.,” No. 289, 
p- 39), I have made inquiry and am informed by 
the widow of one farmer, and the wife of another— 
both of whom have had much experience concern- 
ing poultry—that crowing hens be eggs quite as 
often as other hens do, and there is no difference 





whatever in this re t,—in the size of the comb, 
—or in their general appearance. 

Crowing hens, it is stated, are not uncommon. 
Their crow is said to be similar to the crow of a 
very young cock. One of my informants killed a 
crowing hen and found her full of eggs. The other, 
once having some carpenters at work in the yard, 
the men ran hastily into the house to tell her they 
had heard one of her hens crow. She asked them 
to catch and kill it, and they ran the hen down 
and killed her accordingly. The father of this 
woman would throw anything at hand at a crowing 
hen, exclaiming, “ Rabbit thee, I’d kill thee if I 
could ketch thee !” 

These fowls are undoubtedly regarded as birds 
of ill omen, and supposed to bring very ill luck. 
The ill luck, however, falls on the poor birds. 
They are deprived of life (in this district, at all 
events) from superstitious feeling only. 

A farmer in this county, now alive, heard a cock 
crow in the night. His mare was foaling at the 
time, and died. He said, afterwards, the crowing 


of the cock was a warning of deatt. When “this 
bird of dawning singeth all night 149,” or in the 
night, it is generally believed here _ foretell death. 


Geor. 2 R. Jesse. 
Henbury, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 


Cuckoos AND Fieas (4 §. xii. 309, 375.)— 
This has also appeared in English in T. Hill's 
Naturall and Artificiall Conclusions (1650):— 

“ A very easie and merry conceit to keep off fleas from 
your beds or chambers. Pliny reporteth that if, when 
you first hear the cuckow, you mark well where your 
right foot standeth, and take up of that earth, the fleas 
will by no means breed, either in your house or chamber, 
where any of the same earth is thrown or scattered” (see 
Bohn’s edition of Brand’s Popular Antiquities, ii. 198). 

JAMES Brite. 


“Tout VIENT A POINT,” &c. (4% §. xii. 268, 315, 
377.)—Analogous to this saying is the proverb 
common in Denmark, “ If you have learned to wait, 
you may be Queen of Sweden,” founded, probably, 
on some incident in the Swedish national annals. 

Cuartes R. Hyatt. 


Pouarity OF THE Macnet (4% §. xi. 216, 
287.)—Richard Verstegan, in his A Restitution of 
Decayed Intelligence, 1605, says :— 


“The first use of the compasse being as Francisco 
Lopes de Gomara saith, found out by an /talian (whose 
name as some say was Flavio) now 300 yeeres past: 
which Jtalian was of Malphi not farre from Naples. 
And as Ortelius saith, albeit this Jtalian found out the 
use of the compasse, yet was it,used but for eight winds, 
untill by some of Bruges in Flanders, it was afte 
brought unto thirty and two.” LBS 


Manchester. 


Dick Baronetcy (4% §. xi. 403 ; xii. 86, 138, 
257, 318.)—Perhaps your readers are not aware 
that the original enrolments of the pensions granted 
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by the Protector Oliver to the family of Sir 
William Dick, may be seen at the Public Record 
Office, in the Privy Seal Book (Pells) No. 13, pp. 
46 and 158. On the latter page it is noticeable 
that his son is called Sir Andrew Dick, Knight. 

The following abstracts from a useful calendar, 
published in the fifth Report of the Deputy-Keeper 
of Public Records, pp. 252, 266, will give the 
substance of these grants :— 

1. Date—7 June, 1656. Enrolled—3 July. Page 46. 

“§ Andrew Dick, towards the maintenance and releife 
of himselfe, and the rest of the children of 8' W™ Dick, 
dec’d, iij": per weeke, cemenceing from 15th May, 1656, 
and to continue untill further ord'.” 
2. Date—28 July, 1657. Enrolled—17 August. Page 158. 

“$ Andrew Dick, kn‘, a further weekely pencon or 
summe of xI* : ~ weeke (over and above his form" al- 
lowance of 3" by y* weeke), for and towards y* better 
support of himselfe, and y* rest of y* numerous family 
of 8* W™ Dick, dec*.” 

Henry W. Heyrrey, F.R.Hist.S., &e. 
14, Park Street, Westminster. 


“THE GRASSY CLODS NOW CALVED” (4 §. xii. 
166, 274.)—Glaciers are said to calve ; and the calf 
is an iceberg ! Henry H. Grass. 

St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 


Tirputa AND Wasp (4 §. xii, 248, 313.)—I 
caught this year, on the top of the Simplon, a 
large locust, or grasshopper, and exhibited a butter- 
fly to him, when, although he was in captivity, he 
nipped off each wing consecutively. W. P. W. 


SHIPBUILDING AT SanpGaTeE (4% §, xii, 128, 
214, 333.)—I am much obliged for Mr. HaRLower’s 
reply to my query. Since I sent the query, I find 
that Ireland, in his Hist. Kent., pub. 1829, has the 
quotation, which I gave from an old guide (pub. in 
1823), word for word. A foot-note further states,— 

“During the unfortunate contest between this country 
and her North American Colonies, six frigates, two fire- 
ships, and several sloops of war were built for the British 
Navy; besides a number of formidable privateers.” 

I have made inquiries of an old inhabitant, who 
has heard particularly of a brig,* copper bottomed, 
being built and launched from this beach by Lowes, 
besides pilot cutters, yachts, &c.; and another 
builder named Baker supplied a lot of flat-bottomed 
boats for an expedition to Holland. He states that 
certainly many boats of more than fifty feet in 
length have been launched from this beach. 

Harpric Morpuyy. 


“Liev” (4% S, xii, 208, 235, 256, 336.)—There 
can be no doubt of the connexion between lieu, or 
lew, and lee. The word, if I rightly remember, is 
well elucidated in that excellent repertory of folk- 
lore, Mr. Wise’s work on the New Forest. JEAN 
LE Trouvevr tells us, with a note of admiration, 
that “Dr. Johnson strangely informs us that “a 





,” This brig, I am told, must have been between 130 and 
170 feet long. 








leeshore is that towards which the winds blow !” 
It would be strange to find any one who thought 
that a leeshore meant anything else. Possibly your 
correspondent fancies that there is some incon- 
sistency in speaking of a leeshore on your right 
when the wind blows from your left, and describing 
— in the same circumstances, as under the 
ee of a bank, or any other shelter on your left. 
There is no inconsistency at all. If the wind blows 
on a bank to your left, the farther side of the bank 
is its windward side, and you are under its lee. 
The bank, of course, is to your windward, and if 
there is a further shore to your right, it is to your 
leeward, and relatively to you, a leeshore. 
C. G, Prowerr. 
Carlton Club. 


Titus Famity (4 §. xii. 449.)—It may in- 
terest your Transatlantic correspondent, Mr. J. J. 
Larrinc, who has been writing concerning the 
Titus family, to inform him, if he is not already 
cognizant of the fact, that the celebrated Colonel 
Titus is buried in the churchyard of Bushey, in the 
county of Hertford. The Colonel is supposed to 
have been the author of Killing no Murder, and 
the legend runs that after the publication of that 
celebrated pamphlet the Protector Cromwell wore 
armour under his clothes, and never slept tran- 
quilly. The unfortunate Sir John Fenwick is also 
said to have perused it prior to engaging in his 
treasonable attempt on the life of King William III. 
The motto “ Sic semper tyrannis” would have been 
an appropriate one for its title-page. 

In the churchyard at Bushey, in addition to 
Colonel Titus, are buried several other distinguished 
men, as the artists Henry Edridge and Thomas 
Hearne; John Williams, who was the first Rector 
of the Edinburgh Academy, and Archdeacon of 
Cardigan ; and William Jerdan, once so well 
known in the literary world, whose humble grave 
is as yet unmarked by any memorial stone. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Hariequin: Ruyme (4% §, xii. 389, 431.)— 
I congratulate myself that my harmless question 
about “ Rime” had the honour to elicit from Mr. 
Sxzar the interesting communication at page 431, 
I am glad, too, that Mr. F. J. Furntvann wed 
on me the precious balsam of his knowledge— 
balsam with which he so cleverly contrives to 
bruise the head which he anoints. But Mr. 
BLENKINsSopP? casts suspicion on the wholesomeness 
of my aitches! Does he know whether we are 
right or wrong in writing and uttering, as we all 
do, the name of the Christmas hero, Harlequin ? 
Arlecchino, from Italy, became Arlequin in France. 
The sinner who “enjoyed the joke of his great 
ignorance,” by adopting the story which derived 
the name from M. Harlay, was probably the cause 
of the aspirate being added and accepted by 
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Englishmen—north, south, east, and west—when 
the story reached England. The h is quite as rude 
an intruder, and is more firmly established than 
the h in “ Rhyme.” W.LL. 


Arrrsriver (4 §. xii. 328, 375.)—The river 
Rodin, Rodon, or Roding, has borne its present 
name for at least nine centuries, and flows duougit 
a large tract of land known as “ the Rodings,” from 
the nine hamlets which took their names from the 
river, and of which eight still remain; namely, 
High Roding, Leaden R., Eythorp R., Barnish R., 
White R., Margaret R., Beauchamp R., and Abbess 
R. Twoof these Rodings were given to the church 
of Ely prior to the time of Edward the Confessor, 
and are mentioned in his charter of confirmation as 
Dwe Rodings. They appear to have been seized 
by William the Conqueror, for they are mentioned 
in Doomsday as held by Eudo Dapifer and Jeoffrey 
de Mandeville. Epwarp Soity. 


The river Roding rises near Chipping Ongar and 
falls into Barking Creek. Your correspondent 
seems to be under the impression that it was 
originally called the Ifil. I think the name of the 
largest village on its banks givéS*the idea an aspect 
of probability. Affebridge may be a corruption of 
Ifilbridge, but how much nearer to the original 
would be the corruption of Ilford, the village in 
question, from its proper name Ifilford, or the ford, 
and the chief one, of the Ifil. R. Passinenam. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


History of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. Translated 
fromi the Original and Unpublished MS. of Prof. 
Petit. By Charles de Flandre, F.S.A. Scot. 2 vols. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

AY elaborate history for the rehabilitation of a character 
that has long lain under charges of horrible crime, comes 
to us at a most appropriate season. The work is ex- 
ceedingly well translated, bearing no trace of a trans- 
lation. In it the reader may judge for himself as to 
Mary’s guilt or innocence. M. Petit is rather an advocate 
than a judge, but, on the whole, if he abuses the witnesses 
on the opposite side, he is not unlawfully partial. After 
all, the two great difficulties remain. Mary took up the 
body of Riecio, whom her husband Darnley helped to 
murder, from Holyrood churchyard, and had it deposited 
in the Chapel Royal ; and, after the murder of Darnley, 
she wedded the murderer. Guilty or not, in either case, 
the two acts belong to those things which are called 
worse than crimes—blunders. We have but to add that 
the volumes, beautifully got up, are of absorbing interest 
from first to last. 


Our English Surnames: their Sources and Significations. 
By ©. Wareing Bardsley, M.A. (Chatto & Windus.) 
As “a first effort in antiquarian research,” this volume 
is creditable to Mr. Bardsley’s judgment and industry. 
He has largely profited by the works of his predecessors 
in the same line, and has added to the stock of surname- 
lore collections from other sources. The subject is not 
yet exhausted. Among the unintelligible names, the 





—— 


English ‘‘Upex” is not to be found, nor am the 
intelligible is “‘ Hackblock ”’ inserted or cngiiasl, This 
is mentioned for the benefit of future editions. Among 
the curious combinations of Christian and surname, we 
have “Perfect Sparrow,” “Paschal Lamb,” “ 
King,” “ ang OF “River Jordan,” and (apt to oar 
present number) “Christmas Day.” There might be 
added to these “ Judge Jefferies,” a housshallie 
Marylebone. 


Whist for all Players. By Capt. Crawley. (Goodall & 
Son.) 

Tue gentleman who writes under the above title and 
name is already favourably known by his works on card 
and billiard playing. The present one, on Whist, is 
seasonable, and is by far the handiest we have seen. It 
may be carried in any waistcoat-pocket. Whist, we may 
add, appears to have changed a little since the days when 
Hoyle and Harvey Combe were so much heard of at the 
beginning of this century. There probably was never a 
greater whist-player than that most energetic of business 
men, who was also M.P., Alderman, and Lord Mayor. 
When Alderman Combe played whist, it was seriously. 
Previous to the match coming off, he mortified his 
appetite, drank innocent lemonade, kept his digestion in 
order, and so had all his faculties bright and prompt for 
triumph. 


The Life of Peter the Great. By J. Barrow. New 

Edition. With Notes. Illustrated. (Tegg.) 
“A mopERN French author,” says the Preface, “has 
given a catalogue of not less than ninety-five authors 
who have treated of Peter the Great, and concludes it 
with three &c.s.” This shows how popular the subject 
is. It has never been more popularly treated than in 
Sir John Barrow’s well-known Life, and there has never 
been a more meritorious edition than the one now issued 
by Mr. Tegg. 


An Alphabetical Dictionary of Coats of Arms belonging 
to Families in Great Britain and Ireland, forming an 
Extensive Ordinary of British Armorials. Parts XIX, 
XX., and XXI. 

We have so often called attention to this useful store- 
house of armorial knowledge, originated and carried on, 
for a while, by the late Mr. John W. Papworth, and since 
his death ably continued by Mr. Morant, that we content 
ourselves with congratulating the editor and the sub- 
scribers on the appearance of three more parts, and 
students of the coat armour of our old families on the 
now rapid completion of what will be to them a most 
valuable book of reference. 


Swirr’s ‘“ Four Last Years or Quen Anne.” —Atten- 
tion has been drawn to this book during the past week, 
and many letters have appeared in the daily papers re- 
specting the authenticity of the work. Our respected 
correspondent, Mr. Epwarp So. Ly, writes to us as follows 
on this important subject:—“The question is by no 
means new, but certainly not exhausted, and is one of 
very considerable interest. Amongst the more ww 
letters on the subject is one in the 7'imes, signed H., and 
bearing date the 2nd inst., in which the writer concludes 
that the book is wholly spurious ; and in support of this 
view quotes Johnson’s remarks, giving them, perhaps, 
even more weight than they are fairly entitled to carry, 
bearing in mind the feelings with which Johnson re 
garded Swift, and considering the somewhat vague manner 
in which he says that the book differs from ‘the notions 
that I had formed of it, from a conversation which I once 
heard between the Earl of Orrery and old Mr. Lewis 
|Lord Oxford's private secretary]. Swift states in his 
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letters to Erasmus Lewis, 23rd of July, 1737, that he 
wrote his history more than a year before the death of 
the Queen ; and that the MS. was in the possession of a 
friend who would not give it up. The letter from Dr. 
King to Deane Swift, Esq., 15 March, 1737, stating that 
he had received Swift's MS. from Mrs. Whiteway, in 
whose charge Swift had placed it, shows who that friend 
was. Mrs. Whiteway’s letter to Pope, 16 May, 1740, 
asserts that Swift sent it to Dr. King with a view to make 
money by its publication, ‘if i¢ might be printed,’ and Dr. 
King’s letter just mentioned gives the reason why it was 
not then printed, because he was ‘ assured that its pub- 
lication would not be agreeable to some of our great 
men, nor, indeed, to some of the Dean’s particular friends.’ 
After Swift’s death in 1744, fourteen years elapsed before 
Dr. Lucas published what was described as Swift’s Four 
Last Years of the Queen. He was very mysterious as to 
how he had obtained it ; and ina note by Dr. Hawkesworth 
in Swift's Works, ed. 1765, viii., pt. ii., p. 130, it is stated 
that it was printed from a spurious manuscript taken, as 
is supposed, from a copy ‘ of the original, which had been 
sent to England by the late Earl of Cork and Orrery for 
the Dean's friends to peruse. Mr. Nugent, the present 
representative in Parliament for the city of Bristol, who 
read the original in Miss Whiteway’s parlour in the year 
1739, [? 1737] can, if he please, vouch the authenticity of 
this fact, as he could not have the pleasure of reading that 
history (which the Dean was desirous enough to lend him) 
at his own lodging.’ It is admitted that after the Queen’s 
death, and during several subsequent years, Swift altered 
and corrected his history ; so that the conversation be- 
tween Lord Orrery and E. Lewis, which Johnson derived 
his ‘notions’ from, might well refer to statements and 
opinions which the Dean subsequently struck out or 
modified. There were probably three different versions 
or states of the history ; firstly, that which he wrote at 
Windsor prior to the Queen’s death, and which he in- 
tended for publication; secondly, the corrected copy, 
which he mentions in his letter to Pope, 10th Jan., 1721 ; 
and, thirdly, the MS. as he sent it to Dr. King for publi- 
cation in 1737. Is it, then, not quite possible that what 
Dr. Lucas published was in truth Swift’s work, first cor- 
rected and cut about by himself to please his friends, 
= afterwards still further modified to suit the views of 
others?” 


Roya ArcuzoLoaicat InstrrvTe.—Dec. 5.—Sir. J. 

Maclean in the chair.—The Rev. W. J. Loftie read 
notes “On a Picture formerly in the Chapel Royal, 
Savoy,” and “On the Epitaph of Bishop Halsey.”—Mr. 
Knocker exhibited the Silver Oars of Dover, and the 
Letters Patent of Queen Anne giving the Corporation the 
office of water-bailiff, of which he read some account. 
A memoir, “On an Intaglio, probably in honour of 
“ milian,” by Mr. King, was read.—Mrs. Deane sent 
some ancient tapestry ; Mr. B. Smith, a Florentine rapier, 
with a guard resembling a human skeleton ; Archdeacon 
Trollope, a fragment of Roman opalesque glass; Dr. 
Keller, part of an early MS. from Zurich, and photographs 
of objects found at Lucarno; Mr. Hutchings, some deeds, 
&c., found at Sandford Orcas ; and Messrs. Lambert, the 
remarkable toilette service of silver belonging to Captain 
Berners, R.N., found in the Bank of England. 


J. W. E. writes, with reference to “ A light heart and 
& thin pair of breeches” (4 8. xii. 459) that “the date 
of the second volume of the Tea-Table Miscellany was 
1725, not 1727. Vol. i. 1724; vol. ii. 1725; vol. iii. about 
1727 ; and, finally, vol. iv. between 1737 and 1740. The 
two earliest contain Scotch songs ; the third has English 
Songs alone, mostly from plays; and the concluding 
volume is of mixed nationalities. Allan Ramsay sent 
out an edition of his own poems and songs, in two volumes, 








so early as 1721, many of which re- red in the 
T. 7. M.” — = 


Messrs. Durry & Co. have published the first number 

of Lives of the Irish Saints, by the Rev. John O’ Hanlon. 
It is on tinted paper, illustrated, and if it proceeds as 
happily as it has started, it will be a work of much in- 
terest. We may here congratulate Mr. Thornbury on 
having completed the first volume of his Old and New 
London (Cassell & Co.). Among the best of the reprints 
published by Messrs. Reeves & Turner may be noted 
The Roxburghe Ballads. For young readers (but not the 
very young) Messrs. Routledge have issued a pleasant 
collection of stories under the name of Marjorie Daw, 
and other People ; and Messrs. Shaw & Co. have added to 
their list a good moral tale, by Emily 8. Holt, entitled 
Verena ; or, Safe Paths and Stippery Byeways. 
Common Birds (Warne & Co.) is an excellent book for 
young naturalists curious about birds ; and where postage- 
stamp collecting prevails, Lincoln’s Stamp Album and 
Catalogue will find welcome. 


HALLowr’EN AT BALMORAL CasTLE.—We put on record 
here what the newspapers have told of this festival :— 
“‘ The old Scottish festival of Hallowe'en, the observance 
of which has gradually been falling into neglect in Scot- 
land, has of late years been revived on Deeside, and this 
year unusual preparations were made at Balmoral Castle 
to celebrate the occasion. Shortly before six o'clock on 
Friday evening, the cottagers, gillies, and labourers from 
the eastern part of the Balmoral estate, mustered some 
distance to the east end of the castle, and four abreast, 
each man carrying atorch. In this form they proceeded 
up the western avenue, and were met by Her Majesty, 
who, in her carriage, was escorted by the tenantry on 
the western part of her domains, also carrying torchlights. 
The two bodies here joined, and all marched in the 
direction of the castle, headed by the Queen’s pipers, play- 
ing appropriate airs. Onarriving at the main entrance to 
the castle, Her Majesty alighted from her carriage, and, 
preceded by the pipers and followed by the large body of 
torch-bearing tenantry, walked on foot by the west side 
of the castle. Having completed the circuit of the castle, 
the procession again halted in front of the principal door- 
way, where dancing was begun, to the strains of the bag- 
pipes, by the light of a bonfire. Reels and strathspeys 
followed each other in quick succession, Her Majesty re- 
maining an interested'spectator until a late hour in the 
night.” 


Maenetism.—The following, from a recent number of 
the Zimes, will show what things are believed in at this 
Christmas period of 1873: “ Fifty Pounds Reward.— 
Whereas, a Young Gentleman was robbed and supposed 
drugged, at or on his way to Margate, on the 8th of June 
last, and since which he has been kept in a state of 
constant excitement, by which his reason has become 
affected, by the means of magnetism, by persons asso- 
ciating at a house in the immediate neighbourhood of 
his father’s residence, —,and also near his office, —, 
for the undoubted purpose of extortion. The above 
reward will be paid by the undersigned on conviction 
of the persons so acting.—J. 8. Woodfield, —, Fenchurch- 
street.” 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c.; of the following books to be sent direct to 


the gentleman by whom they are required, whose name and address are 
given for that purpose :— 


Neae’s Essavs ow Litunciowocy. 
Fareeman’s Painciries or Divine Szavicr. Vol. I. only. 
Wanted by Rev. J. T. Fowler, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 
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Rotices to Correspondents. 

Our CORRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse our sug- 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 

That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor- 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. 

Bisnor Hensnaw (2™ 8. x. 331.)—J/ G. W. M. is still 
interested in the family of Bishop Henshaw (from a 
brother of whom my maternal grandmother was descended ), 
I shall be glad to receive a letter from him. 

Frank Reve Fow«e, South Kensington Museum. 

G. E. Frere (Athenwum).—T7he Articles of War are 
not published in a separate form, but you will find them in 
the Mutiny Act, to be had of every bookseller. With 
—_ to the Marines, obtain a copy of the Marine 

utiny Act. . 

F. M. Jacxson.—The Editor of The Universal Cata- 
logue of Works on Art is the person to whom communica- 
tion should be made. 

F. M. W. P.—“ Within the bounds of Annandale” is 
Srom an old ballad. 

Frpetis.—Consult the article “ Red Sea” in Knight's 
Cyclopzdia. 

B. E. N. (Trin. Coll., Dublin).— We shall be very glad 
to have your notes. 

D.P. (Archbishop Sheldon).—At an early opportunity. 

W. H. P.—“ Cap and Bells.” See p. 420. 

J. 8. U.— Unavoidably deferred. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 








U NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
The following are the dates at which the several EXAMINA- 
TIONS in the UNIVERSITY of LONDON for the year 1874 will com- 
mence :— 
MATRICULATION.— Monday, January 12, and Monday, June 29. 
BACHELOR OF ARTS.—PFirst B A., Monday, July 2. 
Second B.A., Monday, October 26. 
MASTER OF ARTS.—Branch I., Monday, June 1; Branch II, 
Monday, June 8; Branch tL, Monday, 
June 15. 
DOCTOR OF LITERATU RE.—First D. Lit., Monday, June 1. 
Second D. Lit., Tuesday, October 13. 
SCRIPTURAL EXAMINATIONS.—Tuesday, November 24. 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE.—First B.Sc., Monday, July 2. 
Second B.Se., Monday, October 26. 
DOCTOR OF SCIENCE.—Within the first twenty-one days of June. 
BACHELOR OF LAWS.—PFirst LL.B. } 
Second LL.B. Thursday, January 8. 
DOCTOR OF LAWS.—Thursday, January 15. 
BACHELOR OF MEDICINE.—Preliminary Scientific, Monday, 
July 20. 
First M.B.. Monday, July 27. 
Second M.B., Monday, November 2. 
BACHELOR OF SURGERY.—Tuesday, November 24. 
MASTER IN SURGERY.— Monday, November 23. 
DOCTOR OF MEDICINE — Monday. November 23. 
EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN. — Monday, May 4. 

The lations relating to the above Examinations and Degrees 
mg Se tained on application to “ The Registrar of the University 
of don, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M_D., 
Regist 


December 10, 1873. 


rar. 
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At EVERY LIBRARY, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


NANCY. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


Authoress of “‘ Red as a Rose is She,” “‘Cometh up asa 
Flower,” “ Goodbye, Sweetheart,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 





On 20th DECEMBER will be Published, 


The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
PRICE 2¢. 6d. 
A SOCIAL AND LITERARY PERIODICAL. 
A. 2 Tales of considerable length are begun and ended in each 
umber. 
The M ine i to authentic Travel, to Biography, 
Papers on ‘Topics of Social and General Interest. - 
The o-_ Magazine tains rinted matter 
any Soblished Masse ne. nia ss om 


Contents of Number 2. 
TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL (continued). By John Latouche. The 
Author of “ Evelina.” 

PLENDIDE MENDAX: a Novel. By John Dangerfield. 
RARE POTTERY and PORCELAIN. By Ludwig Ritter. 
SULLY : Soldier and Statesman. 
WINTER in MADEIRA. 
ON the STAGE: a Story. 
SPIRITUALISM : a Note. 


London : WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster 
iw. 





Second Edition, revised throughout, price 7s. 6d. 
N the POPULAR NAMES of BRITISH 


_ PLANTS ; being an Explanation of the Origin and Meaning of 
the Names of our Indigenous and most Commonly Cultivated o 
By RK. C. ALEXANDER PRIOR, M.D., P.L.S., &c 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


HE KORAN. Translated from the Arabic, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Index. The Suras arranged in Uhrono- 
logical Order by the Rev. J. M. RODWELL, M.A. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





BALLAD POETRY, EXTRAORDINARY. 

Mary Queen of Scots, Henry Lord Darnley, the “Good” Regent 
Murray, Kirkcaldy of Grange, and Patrick Adamsone, the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, &c. 

In small vo, cloth boards, 31s. 6d.; or on large paper, demy Sve. cloth 

boards, 52s. 6d. 
HE SEMPILL BALLATES: a Series of Hit 
torical, Political, and Satirical Scotish Poems, ascribed to 

ROBERT SEMPILL, M.D.LXVIL—M.D.LXXXIIL. Now first Cob 

lected, with a Preface aud an Appendix, consisting of Poems by Sir 

JAMES SEMPLE, of Beltrees, 1598-1610 (now first printed), and 

ALLAN RAMSAY, 1724. 

*,* Only Three Hundred Copies of this singularly curious and very 

interesting Collection printed. 
THOMAS GEORGE STEVENSON, Edinburgh. 


SCOTISH HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


ESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of Interesting, 
Curious, and Rare Books, chiefly consisting of History, Ant- 
quities, Bibliography and Tcpo :raphy, Scotish Poetry, and the Drama. 





lso Genea) ral and the Pee |, selected from the unique 
stock of THOMAS GEORGE STEVENSON, antiquarian and Hit 
torical Bookseller, Frederick Street, Edinburgh. Sent free per post 
for two stamps. 
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18, Great MARLBoROUGH Srrezt. | POPULAR BOOKS. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S | 


a Popular Account of Gems; containing their History, their 
Distinctive Properties, and a History of the most famous Gems, 
Gem Cutting and Engraving, and the Artificial Production of 

LIFE of the RT. HON. SPENCER PER- Real and Counterfeit Gems. From the French of LOUIS DIEU- 
CEVAL. Including his Correspondence with numerous Dis- LAFAIT. Illustrated by 126 Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo. cloth 


tinguished Persons. By his Grandson, SPENCER WALPOLE. 
ry 7. 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. extra, 4. 6d. [Just published. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS from 1806 to 1873. 





By Lord WILLIAM PITT LENNOX. 2 vols. 8vo. 308. | WONDERS of the YELLOWSTONE 
REGION in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS ; being a Description of 

CRISS-CROSS JOURNEYS. By Walter | its Geysers, Hotsprings, Canon, Waterfalls, Lakes, and surrounding 
THORNBURY. 2 vols. 2ie. Scenery explored in 1870-71. Edited by JAMES RICHARDSON. 


SAM SLICK’S AMERICANS at HOME. | untae _ eee Ae - 7 
Cheap Edition. 5s. bound and Illustrated. 

The EXILES at ST.GERMAINS. By the yorCANOES and EARTHQUAKES, 

~ : ; aig Ancient and Modern, including Geysers and Thermal Springs, Mud 

cena eae Springs and wy . — 7 a = le 

THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. |  \ancouuh. By Sire. NORMAN LOCKYER.  Iustrated by 

The BLUE RIBBON. By the Author of  ix7*"y,Rnerevings on Wood, of which Twenty-four are full 

“St. Olave's,” &c. 3 vols. 


TRANSMIGRATION. By Mortimer Collins. WONDERS of the HUMAN BODY: a 
ONE LOVE in a LIFE. By Emma M. Suceinct and Popular Account of the various Members of the 


. 3 vols. Human Frame, {their Constitution, and the Functions they dis- 
- —mcenggellaghapme charge. From the French of A. LE PILEUR, M.D. Illustrated 


LOTTIE DARLING. By J. OC. Jeaffreson. by Forty-five Engravings on Wood. Post Svo. cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Second Edition. 3 vols. (Now ready. 
wren ke. Rng ORE. By the Author f London: Biackie & Son, Paternoster Buildings. 





SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The PHYSIOLOGY of the SECTS. Crown 8vo. cloth, | FLORENCE; or, Loyal Quand Meme. By Frances 
price 5a. ARMSTRONG. Crown 8vo. 5a. cloth. 
EPITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Chureh- | cRYEL CONSTANCY. By Katherine King, Author 


Being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs ; « ” 
with an Introduction. so W. FAIRLEY. Crown &vo. tioth, Se. of The Queen of the Regiment,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


KITTY’S RIVAL. By Sydney Mostyn. Author of The HEIR of REDDESMONT. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


“The Surgeon's Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 3ia. 6d. 


100 LIGHTLY BROKEN : a Story. $ vols. 31s. 6d. TOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols. 
HARRY’S BIG BOOTS: a Fairy Tale for “Smalle Folke.” By 8. E. Gay. 


With 8 Full-Page Illustrations and a Vignette by the Author, drawn on Wood by Pgrcivan SxgeiTox. Crown 8vo. hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 5s. 


The Daily News says: —‘‘‘ Harry's Big 
Boots’ is sure of a large and appreciative 
audience. It is as good as a Christmas 
Pantomine, and its illustrations are quite 
equal to any transformation-scene. Perhaps 
the somewhat heavy satire on Primitive 
Prim, a little man who is ‘evolved’ out of 
& periwinkle, and who hardens into a fossil, 
may be lost on the little people. But the fun 
about deep-sea dredging, and the ‘ fashion- 
able waggonette ' which the sea-people make 
out of the scientific gentleman’s dredger, will 
no doubt amply compensate for anything the 
young readers do not quite understand; 
while the pictures of Harry and Harry's 
seven-leagued boots, with their little wings 
~ funny faces, leave nothing to be de- 


The Pall Mall Gazette says : — “Some 
capital fun will be found in ‘ Harry's Big 
Boots.’ Wonderful are the events that hap- 
pen in dreams, and Harry’s adventures in his 
seven-league boots, which carry him over 
the world more swiftly, and, it needs scarcely 
be said, more safely than a railway train, are 
told with considerable vivacity. The boots, 
moreover, convey the boy through the air 
and under the water; and so strange are the 
feats they enable him to perform, that the 
child-reader will be reminded sometimes of 
the adventures of the most delightful little 
lady that ever appeared in a story-book— 
Alice, in ‘ Wonderland.’ The illustrations 
in ‘ Harry's Big Boots’ are excellent, and so 
is the story.” 





SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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Feap. vo. on toned paper, with Illustrations, cloth extra, price 4s. 6d. 
HE BELLS of BOTTEVILLE TOWER: a 


ristmas Story in Verse; and other Poems. By FREDERICK 
GEORGE LER, Author of “The Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons,” 
“ Petronilla,” ‘* The King’s Highway,” “ Poems,” &c. 

Oxford and London: JAMES PARKER & CO. 





Just published, foap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


AVES and CAVES, and other Poems. 
CAVE WINSCOM, Author of “ Tsoé.” 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 19, Piccadilly, W. 


Pp4 PWORTH’S ORDINARY of BRITISH AR- 
MORIALS.—Parts XIX., XX., and XXI., in one wrapper, have 
been forwarded to all Subscribers whose payments entitled them to 
copies. Those who may not have received their copies are requested to 
apply at once to Mr. WYATT PAPWORTH, 13, Hart Street, Blooms- 
Square, W.C. About 70 more pages, and the Introduction, &c., 
will complete the work, which will then comprise about 1,110 pages, 
double columns. 
The 71 Parts issued can be supplied on payment of Five Guineas, 
entitling to the Continuation. A Specimen Page will be forwarded on 
application. 


By 


HITAKER’S ALMANACK, for 1874, is now 

and may be had of every Bookseller, Stationer, and 

Newsvender in the Country, and at all Railways. Price is. sewed, or 
le. 6d. neatly half bound. 





NOTICE.— BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
ESSRS. BAGSTERS CATALOGUE. 


Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster Row. 


wo NEW CATALOGUES of Cheap SECOND 
HAND BOOKS (4 pp.), now ready, free for one stamp; including 
Valuable, Popular, and Standard Works, Early Editions, Rare Old 
Books, Topography (especially Lincolnshire and Yorkshire’. Fowler's 
Coloured Plates. Civil War Tracts, Uld Songs, Cruikshank’s Trials, 
+ Astrology, Facetia, Works relating to America and Scot- 
land, &c. 





A. W. BALL, Barton-on-Humber, near Hull 
URIOUS OLD BOOKS.—WILLIAM DOWN- 
ING’S Catalogue for December is now ready, post free.—74, New 
Street, Birmingham. 
HOOKSINDING.— Every description of BOOK- 
BINDING executed with despatch at moderate prices, in large 
or small quantities. Sham Backs for Gentlemen's Libraries to order. 
Binding for the Trade. Terms Cash.—J. R. SHELLEY, 81, Carter 
Lane, Ludgate Hill. Established 1961. 


ORKS on TOBACCO, SNUFF, &c.—Book- 
sellers having Books on Tobacco, Snuff, &c., or Magazines, 
Journals, or Newspapers, containing articles on the subject, are invited 
to report such to the Office of COPE’S TOBACCO PLANT, 10, Lord 











Nelson Street, Liverpool. 
(JENEALOGY and FAMILY HISTORY.— 
Authentic Pedigrees deduced from the Public Records and 
Private Sources—Information given respecting Armorial Bearings, 
Estates, Advowsons, Manors, &c.—Trauslation of Ancient Deeds and 
ecords— Researches made in the British Museum.—M. DOLMAN, 
Esq., 2, Park Terrace. Haverstock Hill, London. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
i" ARION & CO., 22 and 23, Soho Square, London, 
have the largest and most varied stock of PHOTOGHAPHS on 
view, readily arranged for Inspection and Purchase 
COLLECTIONS of PHOTOGRAPHS Collated, Mounted, Titled, 
and properly Bound 
N - Bourne & Shepherd's INDIAN PHOTOGRAPHS are now 
sold at 6s. each 
ERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY. 
The largest Collection of ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS from 
ANCIENT and MUDERN PAINTINGS. 
Sote Dreror— 
5, RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W 
J. GERSON, 
60, CORNHILL, E.C. (Corner of Gracechurch Street). 


NOTICE.—At J. GERSON'S DEPOT, 71, LONDON WALL, E.C., 
the remaining Stock of Miscellaneous PHOTOGRAPHS will now be 
sold at greatly reduced prices. 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER _ 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane), 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20a, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3¢., 4¢., 5¢., and 68. per ream, 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 58. 6d., and 68, 6d. per Logo, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Iuner Flap, 1s. per tog, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2. 6d. per ream, 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELUPES, 1a. per 100— Super thick quality, 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Co: 

colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6d. ‘ orcign Commeependenenaaey 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 

> 6d. per 1—T —_ Steel ; ae pe engraved 14 

on ms, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7: 

or Address Dies, from 3a. - " 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 44 64 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms, 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &e., post 
ee. 
(Estas.isaep 18:1.) 


The Vellum Wove Club-House Paper, 


Manufactured expressly to meet a universally experienced want, 
paper which shail in itself combine a perfectly smooth gurfage “ 
total jom from grease 

The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
wil! be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being 
the best linen —_ only, possessing great tenacity and du and 
presenting a surface equally well adapted for quill or steel pen. 

The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER surpass 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness of tex- 
ture, entire absence of ony colouring matter or injurious chendeals, 
tending to impair its durability or inany way affecting its 
perties.—A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of Teele 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 

PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendom, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 











OXFORD 
MOURNING NOTE 
PAPER 
AND ENVELOPES, 


Registered and Entered af 
Stationers’ Hall. 


The Oxford Mourning 
is sold by all respectable 


in qualities to suit all 3 
the widths are the same as me 
ordinary mourning paper; 
is pronounced Ley 
t to be “ elegant, though 
from ornamentation.” 
Manufacturers, TERRY, STORE 


MAN & CO., Wholesale Stationem 
Hatton Garden, London, B.C. 
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“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE. 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Couniay 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good tam 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 178% 


TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. 
Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON & LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 178% 











